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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 
in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
timber 


A iecerl, st FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 


DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 


FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens: the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 











FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of -wild life, 
under sound game laws: the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding value: 
the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA and 
FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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A Penny for Your Parks 


By a Stroke of the Pen Congress at Last Makes Possible the Building of 
Washington into the World’s Most Magnificent Capital—And All 
It Will Cost the American People Is a Cent Apiece a Year 


By Eart GopwINn 


OR a hundred years from the time Major L’Enfant 

laid out the city of Washington, nobody gave heed to 

the need of parks or park extension, or conservation 

of the natural resources in and around the National 
Capital. 

Then, suddenly, the city bulged outward beyond the 

original boundary lines. Building development ran helter- 


skelter over forests and hills, drying up streams and ruin- 


LOOKING 


SEE HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF FOREST LAND WHICH 
THE ROAD SHOWN IS THE EXTENSION OF PENNSLYVANIA AVENUE, AND IS 


IN REAL-ESTATE BOOMS. 





FROM THE EASTERN SIDE OF WASHINGTON TOWARD THE CAPITOL 


ing some of the best scenery in the East. Men who 
understood city planning or who knew the business of 
conservation cried aloud their protests against the destruc- 
tion that went on in the sacred name of building, and a 
splendid plan was made to save the face of Nature for 
all time. But the plan was only a plan, and nothing else 
was done about it. Suddenly, a few days before the 


first session of the 68th Congress, 


adjournment of the 


“ 
AA 
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. mR , 
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National Photo 


BUILDING, ONE CAN 
TO BE EATEN AWAY 





IS ALREADY BEGINNING 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO HISTORIC ANNAPOLIS, TO MARLBOROUGH, AND TO A SECTION OF MARYLAND 
FULL OF THE HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, THE WAR OF 1812, 


AND THE CIVIL WAR 
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on June 7, 1924, a law was written and passed directing 
that the United States Government go out and buy all the 
forests, streams, river banks, and park sites still available 
—and to be quick about it! Truly it is one of the most 
remarkable conservation stories of the country. 
Probably nowhere in America does Nature shriek and 















National Photo 


Destruction 


on one side— 


Contruction 


on the other 


scream more loudly than in the vicinity of the District of 


Columbia when the steam shovel starts to rip, snort, tear, 
dig, and gouge at the landscape. Development through 
the steam shovel has done so much for towns like Grease 


Bend, Iowa; Upper Spit-Curl Lake, Montana; Sandy 


Waste, North Carolina, or Pig Bristle, Tennessee, that one 
hesitates to raise a protesting voice against it. However, 
just as the steam shovel has done marvels in extending 
our leading real-estate booms into the hill countries, which 
shrivel and become as level as any Main Street, just so 
does it cause the cold shivers to chase up and down the 
spine of Clio, Muse of History, and inject sharp 
shooting pains through the nervous system of good 
old Dame Nature when it starts on a rampage in 
and about our National Capital. 


NOTHING CAN RUIN A LANDSCAPE MORE 
COMPLETELY THAN A STEAM SHOVEL. 


THE SMOOTH DRIVES, SPLENDID TREES, AND 
BEAUTIFULLY PLANTED GARDENS OF POTO- 
MAC PARK STAND IN STRONG CONTRAST TO 
THE PROCESS OF TEARING DOWN WASHING- 
TON’S NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE, 
FOR THEY LIE IN LARGE MEASURE ON MADE 







C. O. Buckingkam 


GROUND—BUILT UP ALONG THE WATER FRONT 
BY COSTLY AND ARDUOUS EFFORT. 


THIS IS A SMALL SAWMILL RECENTLY AT 
WORK ON ONE OF WASHINGTON’S MOST FAMOUS 
BOULEVARDS, WHERE A LOVELY TREE-COVERED 
HILLSIDE WAS LEVELED TO MAKE WAY FOR A 
BARRACKS OF BRICK. 


It is a shrine of our liberty 


Washington is your city. 
Each day in 


and our history, wonderfully situated. 
Washington since the very beginning has been an im- 
portant one, in that it was vital to some great develop- 
ment or some great crisis in the life of the nation. Wash- 
ington is rich in jewels of nature, sentiment, and tradition. 
But because it is rich should there be a disposition to re- 
place these jewels with rows of concrete garages or fanci- 


ful real-estate developments? There are perfections in 
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Nature which must be preserved for posterity, and it is 
inconceivable that their places should be filled by a Mort- 
gage Park Hotel, or the imitation brick bungalows of 
What-You-May-Call-’-Em Heights. 

The tourist who rides about in Washington viewing the 
squares and circles and triangles of lawn and shrubbery at 
many of the street intersections has no idea that Wash- 
ington is really at the foot of the list of cities when it 
comes to park development. ‘These little open spaces are 
within the bounds of the original city, and were marked 
out many years before the people began to understand 
that a park meant something more than an acre of formal 
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like population have an average of $22,000,000 in park 
property. Washington has $5,000,000. Furthermore, 
until now there has been no effective plan to extend the 
park system into the outlying sections and to conserve 
many of the natural beauties of an interesting landscape. 
few places which offer so many splendid 
for conservation as the country around 
Conspicuous among them is the oppor- 
is really a crying need, to preserve for all 


There are 
opportunities 
Washington. 
tunity, which 
time the woods and palisades of the Potomac River from 
Washington to Great Falls, a matter of about fifteen miles. 

This is a stretch of great beauty and historic worth. 


National Photo 


BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND GREAT FALLS THE POTOMAC RIVER RUSHES THROUGH FOREST 
AND CANYON AS WILD AND BEAUTIFUL AS ANY SCENERY IN THE WILDS OF THE MOUN- 


TAINS. 
SIDE, 


AND WOULD HAVE CONTINUED HAD NOT CONGRESS PASSED 


QUARRYING OPERATIONS HAVE ALREADY SCARRED THE BANKS ON THE VIRGINIA 


A PARK COMMISSION 


LAW FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


gardening. Washington did not awake to the real idea 
that a park system should include forests and streams 
and the face of Nature generally until many cities were 
far ahead of the National Capital. It is true that Wash- 
ington has Rock Creek Park, which surpasses nearly any 
other park on earth; it is true that it has the athletic fields 
and drives of Potomac Park and the Monument Grounds; 
but, even at that, the National Capital has less than one- 
fourth of the park property that the average American 


city of comparable size should own. Eighteen cities of 


There the Potomac River is at its best. The forests are 
a part of the great carpet of woods which cover the Appa- 
lachian Range. They are the woods through which Cap- 
tain John Smith prowled while he was exploring and 
mapping that part of the world for the first time; they are 
part of the forests through which the dandified General 
3raddock led his disciplined Red Coats to disaster against 
undisciplined redskins. George Washington surveyed 
these forests. The old canal traversing them along the 
riverside to Cumberland is among the very first of the 
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public improvements made after the Constitution was 
The Civil War surged back and forth through 
McClellan, Beauregard, Early, Lee, Grant, 
the Potomac; and 


signed. 
these woods. 
Sheridan—all knew 
each oak, ash, and hickory can tell a war story all its own. 

All around Washington, for miles out in Virginia and 
Maryland, are the earthwork forts built as defenses of 
the Capital in the Civil War. Abraham Lincoln was 
under fire at one of these forts. A 
stored; one or two are privately preserved by people who 


these banks of 


few have been re- 


+ 


so 


rare. 
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grove. Washington has been grabbing at that hill for 
twenty years, needing it as a park, but never getting it, 
because of the difficulties that until now have been in the 
path of park improvement and conservation in and around 
the National City. 

One of the ravines which cut straight through the city 
from east to west, familiarly referred to as “Out Sixteenth 
Street,” 
House, contains the best-known example of an Indian 
The original Americans were getting their ax- 


not much more than a mile north of the White 


quarry. 


National Photo 


THIS IS WHAT IS LEFT OF ONE OF THE PROJECTS ACTUALLY PLANNED AND PUT 


WASHINGTON 
FALLS, 


INTO EFFECT BY GEORGE 
BOAT CANAL AROUND LITTLE 


ON THE RIGHT IS THE WALL OF STONE AND EARTH. 


WHILE PRESIDENT. 
IN THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


IT IS THE BED OF A 
THE HIGH BANK 
IT RUNS THROUGH THE DEEP 


FOREST ALONG THE POTOMAC, AND UNDER THE RECENT ACT OF CONGRESS CAN BE 
SAVED AND RESTORED FOR POSTERITY 


appreciate their importance; but for the most part there 
has been nothing done to prevent anyone from plowing 
them down and erecting soft-drink stands on any or all of 
them. 

Do we dare risk losing all this ? 

In addition to the forests of the Potomac, there are 
small tracts of primeval hardwood forest still remaining 
in privately owned parcels within the District of Columbia. 
Within twenty-five minutes’ walk of the Capitol Building, 
there is a pleasant and good-sized hill, a hundred feet 
higher than the Capitol itself, covered with a fine forest 


heads and other hardware from that quarry when Co- 
lumbus was dickering at the Court of Spain. And that 
priceless treasure would have some day been steam- 
shoveled off the face of the earth had not this recent 
In its place 
would probably be a row of apartments. As it is, the 
apartments will no doubt be built, but not at the cost of a 
truly valuable bit of history. 

With these great and beautiful things to be preserved, 
Washington was content to remain within its original 
The founders designed 


marvel of a conservation act been passed. 


houndaries for a hundred years. 
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the city for a popula- 

tion of two hundred 

thousand people; and 

when it reached that 

point many years ago f 
it just bubbled over. 
The steam shovel began 
to lash about in all di- 
rections, and apart- 
ment-house building 
came into fashion. The 
most important capital 
on earth grew as if 
running amuck, without 
plan or vision. In 
this blind-man’s-buff 
style of development 
untold beauties of Na- 
ture were obliterated, 
and, with all outdoors to 
choose from, much of 
the new city grew up 
entirely without play- 
grounds or _ parks. 
Now comes this re- 
markable new conser- 
vation measure and 
puts a definite end to 
further desecration. 

It goes back, really 
to the days of President 
Roosevelt, who saw the need of saving Washington from 
the steam shovel, and of formulating a park and con- 


servation plan for the city. Under his guidance a com- 





TROOPS ALMOST REACHED THE CITY. 





FORT STEVENS, JUST NORTH OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
EARTHWORK DEFENSES AROUND THE NATIONAL 
WAR. THE BOULDER MONUMENT AT THE EXTREME RIGHT MARKS THE SPOT 
WHERE LINCOLN STOOD UNDER FIRE AT ONE TIME WHEN SOUTHERN ADVANCE 
THIS HISTORIC SPOT IS STILL IN THE 


HANDS OF PRIVATE OWNERS 








National Photo 


ONE OF THE CHAIN OF 
CAPITAL DURING THE CIVIL 


mission was appointed to study the situation and make 


a report. 


The Commission was composed of Daniel H. 


Burnham, Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., Charles F. Mc- 


National Photo 


FORT STEVENS DURING THE CIVIL WAR. THIS IS A WAR-TIME PICTURE, TAKEN 
BY BRADY, THE FAMOUS PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE SIXTIES 


Kim, and Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens — the 
greatest men of their 
kind. They devised a 
s plen did, all-inclusive 
plan, covering the pres- 
ent city and extending 
many miles into the 
country beyond. 

That was in 1901. All 
these vears that plan has 
been in existence. Every 
one has known all about 
it. Maps showing the 
forests, streams, moun- 
tains, and river sides to 
be conserved have hung 
on the walls, but no 
money has been appro- 
priated to buy the needed 
areas. The Burnham 
Commission plan is a 
conspicuous example of 
something all dressed up 
and ready to go, but un- 
able to get started. 
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The secret of this lack of locomotive power lies in the 
fact that Congress has to buy the park sites for Wash- 
ington, in addition to attending to all the other alder- 
manic duties for the Federal City. In the crush of na- 
tional business Washington, D. C., gets an average of 
eight afternoons out of the entire life of a Congress ; and 
the snarls and tangles that befall a park project when 
four hundred and thirty-five members of the House and 
ninety-eight Senators start to work upon it are utterly 
beyond human power of comprehension, let alone de- 
scription. In twenty-three years Congress has been able 
to pass laws authorizing the purchase of only six of the 
smallest of the fifty-three park sites recommended by the 
Burnham Commission. It was much easier to create the 
Federal Reserve System, declare war on Germany, pass 
a tariff act, make the country dry, and impose and later 
modify the income tax than it has been to deal with the 
matter of conservation of nature in and around the 
Capital. 

This is by no means intended as a criticism of Con- 
gress, for unless safeguards were thrown about the money 
spending bills the Treasury would be empty tomorrow. 
However, Congress has leaned backward in its con- 
servatism respecting park development in your Na- 
tional Capital; has confessed it and remedied the situa- 
tion by a short and simple act. It has arranged to carry 
out the provisions of the Burnham Commission, relieve 
itself of the 'minor matter of buying real estate, save some 
of the best scenery in the country, preserve historic 
spots to the nation, and prevent ceaseless building and 
quarrying from ruining the primeval forests of the Po- 
tomac banks. 

This new law directs a commission of government offi- 
cials to go out and buy whatever land is necessary in the 
District of Columbia or in the adjacent states for the 
suitable development of the National Capital’s park 
system. 

There you are! After twenty-five years of struggling 
and groaning and losing on nearly every park project 
for the nation’s city, Congress gathers together a little 
group of officials and says: 

“We've done our best, but we do not seem to get any- 
where. We thought we were fast on our feet, but this 
steam-shovel business beats us every time. We know 
what land ought to be bought and saved for the nation; 
we know what it takes to preserve the beauties of forest 
and river, to save the historic spots of this neighbor- 
hood, but each time we start after a thing like that our 
feet seem to get tangled up and we fall down flat. 

“Now you boys take off your coats, get to work and 
buy all that land and save all this forest, and get Wash- 
ington plenty of parks, inside and out of the city. Here’s 
our complete authority. Don’t bother us further. Just 
buy the land and send us the bill, and we'll pay it. Every 
year from now on until the job’s done, we're going to 
let you have one cent for each and every human being 
in the United States, if he hasn’t been missed by the 
census-taker.”’ 

A cent apiece for each of us, payable every year, is 


actually the way this conservation plan is to be financed. 
See what the new law says: 

“That there is authorized to be appropriated each year 
hereafter in the annual District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act, a sum not exceeding one cent for each inhabi- 
tant of the continental United States, as determined by the 
last preceeding decennial census, to be available until 
used by said commission for the acquisition of lands 
herein authorized to be acquired, ” and so forth 
and so on, with a lot of legal embroidery. 

That “cent-apiece” clause sounds as if the government 
intended to divert from the taxes you pay to Uncle Sam 
one cent apiece for each of us. Pretty cheap, say you, 
for insuring to the nation all these forests and parks and 
historic spots. But wait. As an actual fact, the law 
provides that the annual sum ($1,100,000 at present) is 
really to be paid three-fourths by the general funds of 
the District of Columbia. Congress has arranged so that 
the general funds of the District of Columbia are made 
up of taxes from the city of Washington and money in 
the Treasury in a 60-40 ratio. All this boils down to a 
half a cent apiece for every one outside of the District 
of Columbia and a dollar apiece for the residents of 
the District. 

Congress picked a splendid commission of existing 
officials to do this work. It is comprised of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States army, the directors 
of the National Park and Forest Services, the officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds, the Engine 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and also the 
Chairmen of the Public Lands Committees of Congress. 
Appointees to these positions will be ex officio members 
of this new park commission. 

The work will be directed and the money spent under 
the direction of the officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds, who at present is Lieutenant-Colonel Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill. He is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the act and is familiar with every detail of the Burnham 
Commission plans and recommendations. Moreover, he 
is a park ,enthusiast, and he has accomplished great 
results with comparatively little money in developing 
existing parks in Washington for the benefit of the 
people. 

This law is a remarkable measure. It saves to the 
nation more than can be realized, and will make your 
capital city so great that even the Old World capitals, 
with their centuries of improvement, will possibly show 
a tinge of jealousy. We all want Washington to be the 
most beautiful capital. We would have it excel Paris, 
Berlin, London, and all others. We would have it truly 
exceed “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” and that seems assured. 

There is a lesson in this law. With all the good in- 
tentions that Congress and every one of us had about 
Washington, we lost opportunity after opportunity for 
twenty-five years. The passage of this act proves that 
there is an answer to every conservation problem, and 
that Congress is willing to do the right thing if it can 
get its hands loose. 














FOREST GRAZING 


By EDMUND SECREST 





HROUGHOUT the United States, wherever 
agricultural development has progressed, the 
woods have always been subiected to grazing 
by live stock. The practice is more intensive 

on soils which support palatable, nutritious 
grasses, such as are found in the central hardwood region. 
The first thought of the pioneer was to utilize his unde- 
veloped land for pasture. Naturally enough, live stock 
served as a potent ally in clearing land, for it destroyed 
the undergrowth and helped to clear up the land for the 
final removal of the large trees. The practice thus be- 
came traditional and has been handed down from father 
to son. 

When I undertook a reconnaissance survey of Ohio 
fifteen years ago, the prevailing practice, with few excep- 
tions among those owners who wished to care for their 
woods, was to clean out the undergrowth and encourage 
grass. That was their idea of forestry. To maintain a 
woods under protection with undergrowth was _ tanta- 
mount to shiftlessness and neglect. 

If fire protection is 75 per cent of forestry on the timber 
lands of the country, grazing protection means as much 
or more for the central states. Grazing has been a greater 
factor in lowering the annual growth in Ohio’s woodlands 
to less than 40 board feet an acre than fire or any other 
cause, and this is largely on land that should be in forest. 
The economic loss that follows this general practice would 





AND THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE—SEVERELY GRAZED 
WITH ROOTS EXPOSED AND INJURED BY LIVE 
STOCK, YOUNG GROWTH IS DESTROYED AND THE GRASS IS SPARSE 


MAPLE WOODS. 


AND UNPALATABLE 
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AN EXCELLENT BIT OF FARM WOODS, 
WHERE GRAZING HAS NEVER BEEN PER- 
MITTED 


be startling if it were actually known. It is to be deplored, 
because a pastured woods is poor grazing, and a wood- 
land pasture is not a forest. 
Grazing animals browse almost 
all the common hardwood seed- 
lings. Sheep even apparently 
relish the pungent flavor of the 
yellow poplar. Ash and maple 
are particularly palatable to the 
common herd. None of the 
commercial species escape in- 
jury and ultimate destruction, 
where grazing is heavy. Change 
of forest conditions and the en- 
croachment of sod causes early 
decline in the standard trees. 
The shellbark hickory is espe- 
cially susceptible to this influ- 
ence and the several species of 
oaks are a close second. Decline 
and deterioration is evident in 
pasture woods in every com- 
munity in agricultural Ohio. 
The difficulty is that the dam- 
age has been so insidious that 
it has escaped casual observa- 
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tion, and the lesson has to be brought home by actual 
demonstration in the woods. 

Regrowth after severe grazing is often composed of 
weed and inferior species, being comparable to that which 
succeeds fire in sections of the country. Reproduction 
in the mixed oak forest frequently consists of ironwood 
(ostrya), dogwood, and 
black gum (nyssa), all of 
which disseminate seed of 
considerable viability and 
germinative capacity. It 
is not infrequent to find 
two or three large iron- 
wood trees completely re- 
seeding twenty-five or 
thirty acres of farm 
woods, following the re- 
moval of live stock. 
Moreover, these species 
are all of a high degree of 
tolerance. Their tenacity 
under shade and the sup- 
pressive capacity of their 
crowns make it difficult 
for the regrowth of the 
more intolerant commer- 
cial species to penetrate 
the dense foliage. This 
presents more of a prob- 
lem than does the more 
tolerant growth which fol- 
lows fire. Under the laws 
of succession, the com- 
mercial species will event- 
ually predominate; but 
succession is expensive— 
too much so—whereas in 
farm woods the most in- 
tensive practices must be 
put into effect. It is rela- 
tively easy in most cases 
to handle grazed wood- 
lands if they can be 
put under supervision 
as soon as the live stock 
is excluded, so that 
the regrowth can be 
controlled; but the diffi- WHERE WOODS ARE 
sible to reach every owner 
who embarks on an im- 
provement venture before the damage is done. 

Conditions are such throughout the hardwood region 
that relatively little planting is necessary in woods con- 
taining seed trees of commercial species, even though 
persistent grazing has greatly reduced the stand. This 
particularly is true in the beech-maple type characterized 
by associates of ash, tulip, red oak, and basswood, for 
these species are prolific seeders, and a thin scd or a 





: oro aay NENT PASTURE LANDS OR FIELDS WHICH 
culty is that it is impos- ARE TEMPORARILY USED FOR THE PURPOSE 
THE WOODS MUST BE FENCED 


growth of. briars is apparently the best seed bed. The 
mixed oak woods is, of course, more difficult to reseed, 
because of inadequate seed dissemination, and the char- 
acter of the underwood, which is of the most tolerant 
type. Planting in this type is sometimes required to 
improve the quality of the stand. 

The economic phase of 
the grazing problem in the 
hardwood region is an in- 
teresting one. The testi- 
mony of the great ma- 
jority of woods-owners 
admit the vaiue of the 
woodland pasture nil, 
aside from shade. ‘The 
values as given by Ohio 
owners will average about 
S5 cents per acre: The 
average of good grazing 
land is from $2 to $4 per 
acre. It is generally 
recognized among farmers 
that grass in shade and 
among trees is neither as 
palatable nor as nutritious 
as that grown in the open. 
In some cases this is due 
to the species of grasses 
which naturally come in 
under shade. 

In chemical analysis of 
grasses which I have had 
made at the experiment 
station, there is quite a 
marked difference in nu- 
tritive elements as between 
the common blue grass 
growing in shady woods 
and that in the open in full 
sunlight. The dry weight 
of umshaded grasses is 
higher and the dextrose 
sugars and sucrose are al- 
most twice as high. So, 
also, there is a_ greater 
amount of protein. The 
fact that analysis shows 
ADJACENT TO PERMA. sucrose to be low in 
shaded grasses accounts 
for its lack of palatability 
as well as nutritive value. 

One of the deterrent factors in grazing protection 1s 
the high cost of fencing and the cost and scarcity of farm 
help. Where woods are adjacent to permanent pasture 
lands or fields which are temporarily used for the pur- 
pose, the woods must be fenced. Some owners hesi- 
tate on this account. 

Where the owner is in need of grazing land and hesi- 


tates to reserve the woods, a good policy is to fence off 


[Continued on page 470] 




















“Little Red Schoolhouses” of Michigan’s 


Cut-over Regions 


By Russett WATSON 


HE rural schools of the cut-over lands of northern 
Michigan are among the poorest schools of the 
United States. A recent report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the State says that Michigan stands 
thirtieth in rank of rural schools of the country. The 
rural schools of the northern cut-over regions, it is said, 
are the main drag and the cause of the low standing. 
Consider the situation in the 25 counties, covering 
about 12,000,000 acres, or a third of the state, which have 
been hardest hit by destruction of the forest. About 90 
per cent of the land is still unfarmed, although the forest 
has been largely cut away now for nearly thirty years. 
Land-clearing for 


farms is slowing 
up. even though 
only about 10 per 
cent of the total 
has been cleared. 
From _ 1890 to 
1900, during the 
lum- 
about 5 


heyday of 
bering, 
cent was 
From 

1910 


cent 


per 
cleared. 

1900 to 
about 3 per 
cleared. 
Ig10 to 


was 
From 
1920, according to 
the last U.S. Cen- 
sus, only about 2 





per cent more was 
added. There is 
no question that 
ten years more 
will witness what 
: : THE ‘LITTLE RURAL 
1s practically a ROMANTIC, BUT THE AVERAGE 
cessation of land- 
clearing. There 
are actually about 1,000 less farms now than ten years 
ago. Lumbering,however, has stopped. It has stopped for 
the simple reason that there are no more forests to cut. 

Here is a region sparsely settled, few farms, and no 
It cannot be 


torests. Taxes are extraordinarily high. 


otherwise. The immense acreage of cut-over land is as- 
sessed at scarcely $2.00 an acre. It requires 50 acres of 
such land to yield taxes that might be obtained from one 
acre of real forest. Much of the land is regularly re- 
turned delinquent for taxes, and the region as a whole 


defaulted in its state taxes by about 15 per cent. Some 





SCHOOLHOUSE 
CHILD RECEIVES A POOR EDUCA- 
TION IN IT 


counties did much worse than this. One paid hardly 50 


per cent of its state taxes; another was in arrears about 
25 per cent. 

Now, all this affects the rural school very seriously. A 
scattered, poor farmer population does not contribute to 
good schools. The state has adopted a number of remedial 
measures to help out. For instance, in some school dis- 
tricts, where the consolidated school system is established, 
the state gives $400 a year to each pick-up route, to main- 
tain teams or autos that travel over the school district 
picking up children and bringing them to and taking them 
Some districts have eight routes, getting 

thus $3,200. One 
thousand dollars 
is given flat for 


from school. 


the maintenance 
of such schools. 
But a number of 
districts in the 
cut-over lands are 
so poor that they 
cannot raise 
enough money to 


support a good 
consolidated 
school, and_ the 


state will not as- 
sist at all. 

Some school dis- 
tricts of the north 
(which in Michi- 
gan are independ- 
ent tax units, dis- 
tinct from county 
township) 
now tax them- 
selves almost pre- 


and 


AT THE CORNERS” MAY BE 


posterously for 
the maintenance 
of their schools. In number of cases the tax rate 
is more than $45 per $1,000 for schools alone. In one 


district it is nearly $50. Taxes on the poor farmers for 
roads, county administration, poor-house, state tax, etc., 
are now in the cut-over lands exorbitant. The average 
rate is about $35 per $1,000; in better farming regions in 
the south it runs about $24. The poorer the farm and 
the farmer the higher the taxes, and the higher the taxes 
the poorer the farmer, the less money he has for fertiliz- 
ing his poor farm and building it up. It is a vicious circle 
that spirals upward and ends in abandoned farms. It is 
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useless for these people to 
expect reduction in taxes in 
the future. The heavy road 
program to which they have 
committed themselves, in the 
hope that roads would bring 
settlers onto the lands, is mostly 
paid for by the state, but the 
upkeep of the roads is entrusted 
to the counties. They are, with- 
out question, a millstone around 
the neck of the counties, and 
will most surely pull them un- 
der if the rest of the state does 
not come to their rescue with 
money aid. Roads mean im- 
mediate money; schools and 
forests return dividends only in 
the distant future. Like the 





THE VOICE OF CHILDREN 














THE RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE ON JACK-PINE PLAINS—DESERTED. THE 
FEW CHILDREN IN THE VICINITY GET LITTLE OR NO SCHOOLING 


IN SUCH SCHOOLS AS THIS ARE 


TRULY 


THOSE “CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS’—FOR A GOOD EDUCATION 


Chinese, who need forests so 
badly that they cannot wait for 
them to grow large, but must 
use the trees while mere withes, 
so these counties cannot wait 
for forests of the future to re- 
turn money; they must have 
money immediately. The good 
road means tourists, and tour- 
ists from the southbring money. 
Like Oliver Twist going to 
London, they wait beside good 
state-built roads and hope that 
the passing travelers will toss 
off a few dollars. 

But roads pay no taxes. It 
is the land that does this, 
mainly, and it is from the land 
that taxes must come to build 
and maintain the roads. The 





land, however, is getting pro- 
gressively poorer yearly. Taxes 
must be higher in rate, there- 
fore, to get the amounts needed. 
The schools, as a result, go 
a-begging. 

I personally know of a lo- 
cality where a dozen or more 
children of school age are lo- 
cated. The parents have peti- 
tioned repeatedly to the county 
school commissioner for a 
teacher. But petitions and en- 
treaties have been without avail. 
No teacher has been sent. 
Why? Evidently, the county 
was too poor. This is not an 
isolated case at all. The State 
Board of Education in Michi- 
gan can tell of a number of 
similar instances. ; 


THIS EXPLAINS WHY MICHIGAN’S RURAL SCHOOLS ARE ABOUT THE POOREST IN 
THE COUNTRY. A TYPICAL DESERTED SCHOOLHOUSE ON CUT-OVER LANDS 




















In Michigan there has grown up what is known as the 
standard rural school. It has no legal significance, but the 
State Board of Education recognizes it, nevertheless. If 
the state inspector considers that the school is of standard 
grade, the school is so labeled. The standard is not high. 

In 1920 there were nine counties in the cut-over regions 
that did not have a standard school in them, and eleven 
other counties 
that had only one 
each. Practically 
all other counties 
have a number. 

The State Su- 
perintendent of 
Public Instruction 
says that the first 
step in raising the 
standard of the 
rural school edu- 
cation is to in- 
crease the salary 
of the county 
school _commis- 
sioners. By in- 
creasing the sal- 
aries of the com- 
missioners, men 
of higher qualifi- 
cations can be ob- 
tained. To this end a bill was introduced in the legislature 
of Michigan to enforce counties to pay a salary of at 
least $1,800 a year. The 25 counties in the cut-over 
regions studied here pay, on the average, less than $1,000 
a year. In fact, six pay their commissioners only $500 
a year. 

For the maintenance of the primary school fund, the 
state levies a tax upon railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines, escheated estates, etc.. The tax is returned to the 
state from the counties; the state then, in turn, gives it 
back to the counties at the rate of about $11 for each 
child (it was about $7.25 in 1918). The tax returned 
from the counties in the cut-over regions is so small that, 
almost without exception, the state must aid them. The 
state thus gives more than it gets. In 1918 this amounted 
to about $200,000. In other words, the counties of the 
north were in arrears to the state for the primary school 
fund for this amount. In that year Detroit put into the 
fund a million dollars and more over its stipulated allot- 
ment, and, thus, in a sense, schooled the north. 

The evils attending forest devastation upon the rural 
schools might be extended almost indefinitely. It wor- 
ries us of the north country to think that our country 
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GLIMPSE OF AN ABANDONED TOWN 
FEW CHILDREN LEFT IN THE TOWN NOW GET NO SCHOOLING AT ALL 
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schools are among the poorest of the country. That this 
has resulted almost completely from forest devastation, 
there can be no question. The forest was the source of 
wealth. Now it is gone. People remain, clinging to their 
homes in the face of adversity. Almost desperately poor, 
with no taxable property of high value from which they 
can get money, the rural schools necessarily are wretched. 

It is the state’s 
and nation’s duty 
to remedy this 
condition. The 
ordinance of 1787 
states: “Religion, 
morality, and 
knowledge _ being 
necessary for good 
government and 
the happiness of 
mankind, schools 
and the means of 
education shall 
forever be en- 
couraged.” We 
Americans are 
proud of our 
school system and 
schools. | Unless 
Detroit and other 
wealthy cities of 
the south wish to continue paying indefinitely for the 
good schooling of northern children, they have recourse 
to but one end, namely, reforestation. The cost will 
be something for a few years, but in the end the re- 
turns in taxable property, well filled communities, and 
developed farms will carry the region by itself; other- 
wise the region must continue to be a drag upon the rest 
of the state. _ 

As it is the duty of the state or nation to rebuild, 
so it is doubly the duty of the state to insist that no 
region again come to grief in this way. Try as we may, 
the north country will not be a prosperous country 
again, with all the reforestation in the world, for fifty 
years. Fifty years of pauperism! It is not nice to con- 
template. 

Those states out West and in the South, where much 
timber still stands, may well take heed of our plight. The 
baneful effects of forest devastation in non-agricultural 
regions are so far-reaching and penetrating in their bad 
social and economic effects, so exceedingly difficult and 
costly in time and money to repair w!.en once accom- 
plished, that the most radical efforts of foresters to pro- 
hibit them cannot be considered at all too strong. 


IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. THE 


Last-minute News on Pacific Coast Fire Situation 


On page 498 of this issue, AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE is able 
to give its readers, through the courtesy of Mr. E. T. Allen, of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, at Portland, and District Forester Paul G. 
Redington, of the San Francisco Office of the Forest Service, a telegraphic sum- 
mary of conditions on July 18. 





Logs, logs! Carloads, trainloads, endless processions 
of logs! 

Lifeless like corpses they lie, 

Ravished of all that was theirs of beauty and charm; 

One trait only have they left to remind us of what 
they once were— 

Their terrible, earnest, enduring patience. 


Gone is their pride, their splendor of bearing, 
Their pillar-like grace; 

Vanished their moods, compelling, inspiring, 
Their dripping freshness in the dews of dawn, 
The stir of their boughs to the breath of the morning, 
The sun-glint on their trembling foliage; 

Their glad murmur in the breeze, 

Their angry tossing and wailing in the tempest, 
Their contemplative calm in the quiet dusk; 
Their dazzling whiteness when, weighted with snow, 
Their branches bend in exquisite curves, 
Gleaming with a million jewels; 

Their silent weeping in the rain, 

Their moans of despair in the forest fire— 

All, all these they shall know no more. 





For now is their purgatory— 

Now they lie waiting for the mill of torment 
Through which they go to a re-birth; 

There they shall be endowed with man-made beauty, 


Lif 
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/ es I)" 7% That shall be to that which they have lost 


As the soul of the regenerated sinner 
To its first state of innocence— 
Beauty of a kind, but not 
The state, flawless and divine 
They knew before the fall. 
They shall become things of utility, 
Created with man’s groping perception of things 
splendid; 
Grace they shall have, 5 
But grace how infinitely removed 
From the soul-moving loveliness 
Of the trees they once were, 
That knew God’s own perfection! 
CHARLES O. OLSEN. 
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La Ceiba, The Silk 
Cotton Tree of 
Mexico 


By WALTER B. JoNnEs 


HE dense tropical vegetation of the tierra caliente 

of Mexico holds many interesting sights to a 

stranger traveling through that region. The silk 
cotton tree is certainly not the least imposing of a large 
group of plants and trees. One is immediately struck by 
the grandeur of the full-grown ceiba, with its trunk run- 
ning to a height of 30 to 80 feet without a branch, and 
then spreading out into a comparatively small crown, tow- 
ering over its fellows with a splendor not approached by 
any other inhabitant of the jungles. 

The bark of the young ceiba is covered with coarse, 
sharp-pointed, conical or pyramidal tubercles or spines. 
The older trees shed these on the under sides of the 
branches, but retain some on the upper sides until they 
reach maturity. The ends of the younger branches may 
be found to carry spines, even at maturity. 

Fruit of the ceiba consists of a pod some three inches 
in length and perhaps two inches in circumference, filled 
with a silky, delicate wool, which is used for. upholstery, 





being the same as the East Indian kapok. The fiber is Walter B. Jones 
too short for weaving. After ripening, the pods open A group of silk cotton trees on the Metwegeitian Beat, San 
’ - Sekastian, Tamalin, Vera Cruz, believed to be the nortkern- 


through the heat of the sun, and the first wind carries most occurrence of this tree on the North American cont-nent. 





Walter B. Jones 


Indians in a dug-out mede from La Ceiba, the silk cotton tree. They are transporting sacks of charcoal to Tampico. The photograph 


was taken near Boca del Toro, Laguna Tamiahua, Mexico. 
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away the wool, with its little grain-like seeds. The seeds 
serve as food for live stock, and also for an oil, called 
kapok oil, which is utilized for food products and for 
the manufacture of soap. This kapok oil is made by the 
same process as cotton-seed oil. The gummy substance 
which flows from the sprouts is considered in Mexico as 
having considerable medicinal value. The delicate fruit is 
edible, and when preserved in vinegar is very like caper 
(Caparris spinosa). 

La ceiba is a Haytian word and was a native name 
(spelled ceyba) for canoe. The tree was, and is yet, ex- 
tensively used for canoes and boats by the natives, who 
roamed about among the islands and along the waterways 
of the jungles. It is said that some of these canoes, before 
the advent of the Spaniards, were more than 75 feet long 
and capable of carrying more than 100 persons. Its rapid 
growth and resulting soft, spongy wood enabled the 
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natives, with their crude implements, to work the ceiba 
into canoes much easier than any other tree, with the 
possible exception of e/ cedro, in the entire area. This 
so-called cedar somewhat resembles our black walnut, ex- 
cepting that it is much softer, being the wood commonly 
employed in the manufacture of cigar-boxes. 

Xylum pentandrum Gartn. Eriodendron anfractuosum 
D. C. is given by Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada as the 
most common species of the silk cotton tree in Tropical 
America. This tree is a member of the family Bom- 
bacace@, which is very closely allied to Malvacee, the 
family to which the ordinary cotton of commerce be- 
longs. 

The silk cotton tree is generally considered to be a 
native of America, growing in Mexico, Tropical America, 
and the Antilles. Other known localities are Guayana, 
Africa, East Indies, and the Malay Archipelago. 





(Photograph by E. M. Sponsler, courtesy the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce) 
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A field of golden poppies 
Under the bright blue sky— 

God put them there to thrill the heart 
Of every passerby. 


Blowing, nodding, smiling, 
Shining in the sun, 

They seemed so brimming full of joy 
And laughter, every one, 


Oh, how 1 would have lingered 
Co watch them at their play] 
But there was only time to pluck 

A few to bring away. 


Three little flowers of sun-like hue 
1 picked to bring along 

From that great field of shining gold 
That was so full of song. 


And 1 never open my note book 
And see them lying there 

But that the joy of that poppy field 
Leaps up like a torch’s flare 


And floods my heart with gladness— 
My heart that has known since then 
The bitter ways of sorrow— 
And lifts it up again. 


Florence Polk Holding. 
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Some Alligators | Have Known 


By FRANK HERBERT SWEET 


N IMPRESSION is prevalent that alligators are 
becoming extinct in Florida and adjacent waters, 
and that ’gator stories are usually founded more 

on imagination than experience. Winter tourists are 
largely responsible for this; they go South in the early 
winter, after the heat-loving saurians have burrowed in 
the mud, and return in the spring, before the heat has 


become torrid enough to draw them from their winter 
quarters. Many tourists repeat this trip year after year, 
going in December or January and returning in April, 
and it is not improbable that in all their wanderings they 
do not see a single wild, unconfined alligator or crocodile. 
Then they declare with all truthfulness—so far as their 
experience goes—that the only alligators and crocodiles 





Photographs by courtesy of Julian A. Dimock and American Museum of Natural History 


A ’GATOR IN SAW-GRASS, FAR DOWN IN THE EVERGLADES, WHERE VETERAN “FOURTEEN-FOOTERS” HAVE STILL TO LEARN 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RIFLE BALL OR KNIFE 
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in the South are the stupid, comatose reptiles in the 


tanks of the museums and curiosity stores. 


Owing to the relentless war waged against them, alli- 
gators are undoubtedly disappearing from Florida and 






























GO SOUTH IN THE HOT SUMMER 

MONTHS AND YOU MAY SEE SUCH 

A BIG CHAP AS THIS CROCODILE ON 

HIS SLIDE, PROVING THE SPECIES 
FAR FROM EXTINCT 


the other Southern States, and more espe- 
cially is this true of the St. Johns and Indian 
rivers and of all the lakes and creeks in the 
thickly settled counties. 

But if the tourists would change the order 
of their going and be down there in the hot 
summer months, as I have—sleeping in a 
cabin far back in the woods, with lakes and 
dark, overflowed cypress swamps on every 
side, and listening to the hoarse, reverberant 
roars of the bull alligators, which seem to 
come from all directions at once, and to the 
shivery sh-r-r, sh-r-r-rrh of some huge body 
crawling over the sand—then, perhaps, they 
would be willing to admit that there are 
alligators in the South, and that they are 
not always the dull, stupid creatures of 
museum tanks. Or, what would be better 
still for their understanding, if not for their 


peace of mind, let them go down into the Everglades, or 
Mangrove Swamp, or even into the half-explored laby- 
rinths of Cypress Swamp, and there seek the companion- 








ship of a bona fide alligator hunter some dark night, when 


only the faintest twinkle of stars can be seen through 


the gloomy masses of overhanging moss and cypress tops, 
and the only sounds to be heard are calls of night birds 


and the snarls and roars of wildcats 
and bull alligators. 

The old hunters will have stories to 
tell which will fire the blood and per- 
haps make the hair stand on end, and 
as their boat moves stealthily from 
shore they will begin to see wicked 
eyes gleam at them from the circle of 
the torch flare, and ugly snouts will 
inclose the boat and float on the sur- 
face of the water. Dark, sinuous arms 
of Spanish moss will touch their faces 
and sway and twist about them like 
veritable serpents, and from out of 
the surrounding blackness will come 
indications of such things as they have 
known only in nightmares, and they 
will shiver and listen in bated breath 
to the calm, matter-of-fact voice of 
the hunter, to whom twenty or thirty 
alligators in a single night is no un- 
usual feat. And in due time, when 
they return to the North, they will 


Photographs by Julian A. Dimock and American Museum of Natural History 


OR SUCH A ONE AS THIS ALLIGATOR, CRAWLING OFF THE 
BANK INTO THE WATER, HIS HUGE BODY DRAGGING OVER THE 
SAND, STOPPING TO HISS IN ANGER AT SOME IMAGINARY FOE 


have tales to tell. 


Alligators do not like cold, and will come out only when 
the torrid heat of summer appears; but during the sultry 
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meet them crossing our 
paths through the flat 
woods, and we find them 
burrowed in the warm 
sand of the _ public 
roads near lakes and 
rivers, and our horses 
refuse to advance until 
they have crawled sulk- 
ily to one side. Even 
along the banks of the 
much-traveled St. Johns 
and Indian rivers the 


tourist will have no diffi- 
THE FLORIDA CROCODILE culty in finding them at 


More aggressive than the alligator, the body of the crocodile is more slender. The most marked difference in 
the species is in the snout, which, in the alligator, is broad, flat, and straight, and in the crocodile rounded . 
and tapering almost to a point, with two prominent tusks near the outer end of the lower jaw projecting on poon atter my first 


the outside of the upper jaw. camping here I was rid- 
ing from Fort Mason to 





Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn, 


Courtesy New York Zoological Society 


this season. 


months of May and June and the hot, burning ones of | Umatilla along a sandy ridge road, with lakes on either 
July and August, they are at their best, and may be seen side. Suddenly the horse of my companion, a Mr. Wilson, 
basking on the heated sands along lakes and rivers, or began to prance and try to turn about. A large alligator 
with their snouts thrust lazily above the surface of shal- rose from the sand and began to crawl toward one of the 
low, stifling pools and lagoons. The days are full of them lakes. Mr. Wilson suggested that I stay and prevent the 
and the nights are hideous with their bellowings. We_ saurian from reaching water, while he drove to Umatilla, 





Photograph by Julian A. Dimock and American Museum of Natural History 


AN ALLIGATOR SUNNING HIMSELF ON THE SAND. THEY HATE THE COLD AND WILL COME OUT ONLY WHEN THE 
TORRID HEAT OF SUMMER ARRIVES. DURING THE SULTRY MONTHS THEY ARE A FAMILIAR SIGHT, BASKING ON 
THE HEATED SANDS ALONG LAKES AND RIVERS. THIS IS AT LOSSMAN’S KEY, FLORIDA 
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half a mile distant, to bring back a regular alligator hunter 
to help us capture the creature alive. Not having a warm 
acquaintanceship with alligators, I hesitated; but to refuse 
because of fear would be even more embarrassing. I 
signified my readiness and Mr. Wilson drove on. 

It was up to me to hold that big fellow back, of course ; 
but when I approached him he whirled toward me as on 
a pivot, with a rumbling menace that sent me rapidly back. 


Then he would quietly resume his journey. Presently I 





Photograph by Julian A. Dimock 


CAUGHT BY A SUBTERFUGE 


This baby ’gator responded at once to a loud grunt and found, 
instead of his immediate parental ancestor, that he was the 
prisoner of a strange two-legged foe. 


It would never 
So I struck him 
I re- 


found a branch ten or twelve feet long. 
do for me to let that chap get away. 
across the snout. 
treated swiftly. 


He whirled with a hissing roar. 
The “gator waited a moment, then raised 
himself from the ground by straightening his legs, much 
as a boy on his stomach might raise himself on hands and 
feet. The creature’s body was fully fifteen inches from 
the earth. In that position he paddled for the lake. I 
was surprised, for my belief was that ‘gators always 
crawled. I was a good sprinter, but my sprinting just 
barely kept me alongside. 


across the snout occasionally, and so delaying him to show 


It was only by belaboring him 


fight, that I prevented him from reaching the water before 
Mr. Wilson and his hunter arrived. 

The hunter asked me to hold the attention of the alli- 
gator for a moment, which I did with the branch. He 
then crouched, with the noose of a rope held by hand and 
elbow, and suddenly sprang lightly upon the fore part 
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of the reptile, slipped the noose over the head and one 
fore leg, so swiftly I could hardly follow the motions. He 
was off almost as quickly and the fellow was at his mercy. 
We dragged him to Umatilla, the station of which was 
like many rural railroad stations, with a platform several 
By this time 
we were convinced the alligator was too big for com- 
fortable property; so the last I saw of our captive was 
under this platform, with apparently at least two dozen 
dogs barking at him from a safe distance. 

An alligator has great strength in his jaws, but greater 
in his tail. I witnessed a rather good example of this some 
My brother and I went to Florida with a 
Soon after we built 


feet from the ground and open underneath. 


years ago. 
rather bad case of orange fever. 
a shack one of our neighbors came rushing in with a shout, 


“Alligator found up in the swamp! Come on, fellows!” 
S 





Photograph by courtesy of Prof. A. M. Reese 


UNCOVERING A CROCODILE NEST 


The eggs are numerous and are deposited in nests of roots end 
sticks, usually gathered together in some damp, hot place, where 
incubation is easier. 


There were in the neighborhood about twenty would-be- 
grove owners who had never seen a ’gator, as at this sea- 
son they were in the mud. So we rushed off armed with 
hoes, forks, clubs, half a dozen pistols, and one gun. A 
man named Dan Cornelius, weighing about three hundred 
pounds; accompanied us to the edge of the swampy grass 
and there stopped. The swamp quaked considerably, and 
he dared not trust his weight to it. Cornelius, who had 
come recently to sell stump-pullers to the settlers, brought 























his daughter 
with him. She 
was in a cabin 
half a mile 
away and was 
the only girl 
within five 
miles. 

After we 
had “puggled” 
the ‘gator, a 
medium-si z e d 
one of nine or 
ten feet, from 
his hole and 
killed him with 
our bullets and 
clubs, Cornelius 
yelled excitedly 
from his safe 
place, begging 
us to drag the 
creature down 
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A TYPICAL ’GATOR HOLE IN 
FLORIDA 


to his cabin, so his daughter could 
see it. They were going soon, he ex- 
plained, and she might never have a 
chance to see one again. The boys 
were only too willing—to accommo- 
date the girl. So my brother Ed and 
a cousin of Wild Bill, of Western 
fame, grabbed hold of the tail and 
started toward the cabin. It was a hot 
day, and after a while they stopped 
to catch their breath. This left a 
slack in the tail, which promptly 
waved each way, knocking the young 
men fully ten feet. 

The crowd promptly killed the alli- 
gator the second time, emptying two 
or three bullets from each weapon 
and otherwise maltreating him. ‘The 
boys resumed their journey, the rep- 
tile was admired by the girl, and the 
young men were charmingly thanked, 
which would appear to end the epi- 
sode. The alligator lay there all 
night. The next morning some men 
came out from Fort Mason to see 
Cornelius. He was kneeling beside 
the alligator, running his finger along 
the white underside, telling where he 
would cut the hide for a pair of boots to take back as a 
souvenir. He must have touched a risible spot, or per- 
haps the alligator was merely waiting an opportunity. 
Anyway, that tail snapped against Dan Cornelius, 
knocking him end over end about twenty feet. At 
first they thought the man was dead; one of his legs 
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TANNED ALLIGATOR _ SKINS, 
SHOWING THE HORNY BACK 
AND UNDERSURFACBE 





was broken. 
They carefully 
put him to “¥ 
bed, where he 
remained two 
months. His 
men came out 
with an ax 
and _ chopped 
off the alliga- 
tor’shead. Pos- 
sibly that killed 
him. It is af- 
firmed by old 
alligator hunt- 
ers that an alli- 
gator can break 
a tree eight 
inches through 
with a blow of 
his tail. 

The killing 
of alligators 
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A GUIDE EXPLORING AN ALLI- 
GATOR NEST FOR EGGS 


and the curing of their hides made 
a business for a large number of 
men not so many years ago, whose 
line of operation extended from 
the east coast of Florida to the ex- 
treme southeastern portion of Texas 
and reached in among all the lakes 
and bayous and inlets and shallows 
of the Everglades and Gulf coast. 
Keen-eyed, nondescript hunters spent 
their lives in these wild, half-sub- 
merged fastnesses and made their 
time a study of alligator-killing. They 
married in the gloomy labyrinths, and 
their children grew up with round, 
big-pupiled eyes, which could see in 
the darkness almost as well as the 
owls and wildcats. From this long, 
sinuous base of operation the alliga- 
tor-making business reached out and 
included the dealers of the coast cit- 
ies and of New York, and the big 
tanners and the little tanners, and 
the multitude of manufacturers and 
retailers whose revenue was derived 
from the production and sale of alli- 
gator-leather goods and_alligator- 
teeth jewelry. 

Between 1880 and 1894 it is estimated that 2,500,000 
alligators were killed in Florida alone. In 1889 three 
firms at Kissimmee handled 30,000 hides, and two firms 
at Jacksonville an equal number. During the same year 
a party of hunters brought to Fort Pierce 4,000 pelts of 
their own taking. In March, 1891, more than ten thou- 


[Continued on page 484] 
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The Historic Tribal Tree 


“Poems were made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


By Mrs. M. D. Russet 


VERLOOKING the banks of the murky Arkan- 

sas, at Tulsa, Oklahoma, a giant oak rears its 

proud head to the sky—a living tribute to these 
beautiful lines of the late Joyce Killmer. A link between 
us and the past, this council tree of the Creeks is a prize 
landmark in the community in which it stands. 





THE TRIBAL COUNCIL TREE 


22d of December, 1923, the local chapter 
A. R., with due ceremony, placed a bronze 
the bark of the old tree bearing this inscrip- 


On the 
of the D. 
marker on 
tion: 

“Tribal Council Tree 
Meeting place of the Creek Indians after their coming 
to Indian Territory, in 1828” 


Miss Ruth Clinton, a young girl of Creek descent, un- 
veiled the marker. Mrs. Lilah D. Lindsay, also a native 
daughter of Creek descent, revealed the following bit of 
interesting history pertaining to the tree. 

When the Creek Indians, by order of the United States 
Government, left their Alabama homes, a subchief placed 
in an earthen kettle a portion of the last fire and ashes of 
the “busk” ground. At the end of each day’s march a 
new fire was kindled from the embers of the last. In 
this way, day after day, all through the perilous march 


(called in history “The Trail of Tears’) from Alabama 
to Indian Territory, the “divine” spark was kept alive. 
On arrival in Indian Territory, the council fire was at 
once lighted under the now famous tree. The ashes of 
the original Alabama council fire were, with touching 
ceremony, strewn over the new “busk” ground, dedicated 
by the “medicine man” and named “Tulsa Town.” Here 
the Tulsa Town Clan, or Lutchapoka Indians of the Creek 
tribe, held annual feasts and “Stomp” dances. 

About 1887 Mrs. Lindsay acted as clerk for the Coun- 
cil under the tree. It stands on the estate originally 
owned by Harry Sinclair, of “Teapot Dome” fame, and 
it is now in possession of Charles B. Peters, who values 
it highly and employs an expert tree surgeon each year 


to attend its wants. 





The lumber industry of the United States, together with 
secondary wood-working industries, represents some 
$10,000,000,000 of capital, an annual product, valued at 


over $3,000,000,000, and employs a million people. 





Forest Grazing 
[Continued from page 458] 


the portion containing the best portion of the stand and 
to clear the growth from the other and convert it into 
pasture. This has given good results and will increase 
materially the value of woods and pasture. 

The realization of the value of timber and lumber 
for the maintenance of the farm plant as the older struc- 
tures depreciate, the high prices paid for lumber, and 
the startling increase in native stumpage values is having 
its effect on the farmer. He has reached the stage in 
the central states where the old farm buildings, con- 
structed when the timber was cheap and close at hand, 
have to be renewed and replaced. This fact has resulted 
in the abandonment of farm lands in southern Ohio, be- 
cause the farm could not bear the capitalization of erect- 
ing new buildings. This is one of the reasons why there 
are 20,000 less farms in Ohio in 1920 than there were 
in 1900 and 700,000 acres less of improved lands in farms 
at the end of the same period. 

The fact that oak stumpage increased from $15 to $30; 
ash from $20 to $45 and even $50; beech from $3 to $10; 
maple from $8 to $12 and $15; elm from $10 to $17 and 
$20 in the past ten years is the one and really only ally 
that is going to assist in getting timber classed in the 
category of farm crops. I believe it is going to be so 
classed before most people realize it. 


Epitor’s Note.—It is believed that Mr. Secrest’s conclusions 
apply generally to the principal hardwood forests throughout the 
country, but exceptions may be noted in the case of certain co- 
niferous forests. In New Eng!and, for example, where the re- 
forestation of softwoods on cut-over land is often difficult because 
of the heavy growth of birch and poplar following cuttings, 
grazing is held to be beneficial. This is because of the fact that 
the cattle will browse on the hardwood sprouts and thus retard 
their growth, aiding the young coniferous species, which they do 
not eat, to establish themselves. 
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Remaking the Wilderness 


By Harvey B. BAsHORE 


HEN I was a boy I thought that William the 
Conqueror, tearing down villages to make the 
new forest, was about the worst man that ever 
lived. As I got older and could read between the lines, 
I saw that William had the right idea, but that he had 
gone about it in the wrong way. William was only an 
outdoor enthusiast, but he had a twentieth century idea 
mixed up with eleventh century manners and customs. 
When we started to make our wilderness in sixteen acres 
of worn-out waste land, we didn’t have the same trouble, 
for there never had been any dwellings here except Indian 
tepees, and they had long since disappeared. As most of 
our land had been cut over some years ago and cultiva- 
tion neglected, natural reforesting had begun and was 
progressing finely. Since we wanted to make our wilder- 
ness something like the original, we looked up the histori- 
cal record in regard to the flora of this region and also 
made a survey of what we had. We found that there 
were some sixty different varieties of trees, and also that 


the forest covering which was now springing up was 
just about the same as in the olden time, except in the 
size and age of the trees; so all we had to do was to let 





EMULATING THE INDIANS THAT ONCE CAMPED ON 
THIS VERY SPOT 


Nature continue the work; our business was simply to 
wait and protect—protect against fire and vandals. 
Our wilderness was called Pine Hill by the oldest in- 
habitants (there are thousands of them in Pennsylvania), 
so we know that it had a forest of pines for its ancient 
covering ; in fact, the primitive forest lingered until some 
fifty years ago. The pine is the ordinary scrub pine—the 
two-leaved pine of the East; it is said to correspond to 
the lodgepole pine of the West and is really very similar 
in habits, for it grows up in great thickets, making poles 
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THE RAVINE 


forty feet high and only three or four inches in diameter. 
It is very fragrant, but absolutely worthless for lumber 
or firewood; but, as our wilderness was to be made 
mostly on sentimental lines and not as a profit-bearing 
investment, that didn’t matter. 

On the cold side of a neighboring ravine a number of 
ancient hemlocks had been left by the wood-cutters—trees 
that had, in their youth, seen the passing of the Indian and 
the coming of the white man, some two hundred yearsago. 
These trees had furnished numerous seedlings which, alas! 
make fine Christmas trees and have to be protected in the 
pre-Christmas days by watchmen. In addition to the 
pines and hemlocks, various hardwood trees were grow- 
ing up on some of the hillsides and on the edge of the 
evergreens—locust, scrub oak, wild cherry, beech, hickory, 
and ash. The hardwood growth really predominated im- 
mediately following the cutting, but the voung pines and 
hemlocks are now asserting themselves and soon our 
forest will be very much like the old. 

Although Nature was giving us such a good start, we 
did do a good deal of planting, or, rather, transplanting, 





OUR CABIN IN THE “NEW FOREST” 
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especially of the pines, in order to hasten the forest-mak- 
ing. On the other hand, we did very little cutting and 
thinning out of the dead and dying, for that makes a 
park, and we wanted a forest, not a park. The deciduous 
trees on the edge of the grove, which overtopped the pines, 
of course had to be trimmed, for once a pine is well started 
on its upward journey it must have a clear sky overhead ; 
shade ruins it. 

With the forest under way we began to think about the 
flowers, for a wilderness without flowers would be a 
barren waste indeed. As we have long hillsides, one 
covered with a dry acid soil, the other with a damp 
moldy humus, and also open field and meadow, we have 
lots of flowers—about one hundred and twenty different 
varieties (there are likely just one hundred and twenty 
more). Arbutus on the one side, under the evergreens, 
and hepatica on the other, begin the show—the hepatica 
always first. There are two large beds of the purple tril- 
lium which are not always purple, but every shade of 
green, yellow, white, and pink. May apples cover the 
place at the proper time, and there are two beds in which 
the flowers are a decided pink and come true every year. 
In the hollow, there are clumps of cardinal flowers, and 


here and there the run is bordered by the gorgeous Turk’s- 





SOME OF THE YOUNG PINE GROWTH WHICH HAS 
TO BE CAREFULLY PROTECTED IN PRE-CHRISTMAS 
DAYS 


cap lilies. Butterfly weed, always striking, adorns the 
dry top of the hill; sometimes it is fiery red. Ina secluded 
place—very secluded—the yellow lady-slippers hold forth, 
and New England asters add color to the end of season. 

In our flower-planting we always followed Nature’s 
plan, which masses some plants, while others she hides in 
individual and isolated stations. Neither did we go in 
for the rare, but rather the common ones indigenous to 
the locality. Some would die and some would thrive. 
Many mistakes were made; we didn’t always understand 
the soil and environment, but when we got the right plant 
in the right place, and often we did, we had success. 
With the increasing forest growth, gradually there came 
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back the wild life: Dark thickets of bramble and bush 
sheltered the birds ; rabbits hid in the berry patch; skunks, 
foxes, and opossums prowled at night through the forest 
trails. 

Thus it has come about that these old, abandoned fields, 
not worth cultivating and destitute of life, have been 
turned into a land filled with the varied wealth of the 
wilderness—a preserve for the trees, the flowers, and the 
wild life, and, above all, a recreation place, sane and safe, 
for the family. Nor is it all sentiment and play; for, like 
any woodlot, although not primarily grown for timber, 
it furnishes an abundance of firewood, locust and oak, 
which has a commercial value, if you want to look at it 
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OLD TREES AND NEW, SOFTLY COVERED WITH SNOW 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


in that way. Looking at it from any point of view, it 
seemed very much worth while to us, and with the 
passing of years it must become, like all game and plant 
sanctuaries, of more and more value to the community; 
for the time is rapidly coming when all such places, 
though small they may be, will be absolutely necessary 
to aid in the preservation of our native flora and fauna— 
every little bit of wilderness will be a veritable oasis amid 
the cultivated fields. 





The Gnarled Dwarfs of Yosemite’s Rim 


Stunted trees of apparently great age are found at the 
top of Yosemite Falls. These rigid oddities were in some 
cases nearly as thick through the base of the distorted 
trunk as they were high. Not infrequently their growth 
and adversities have been such as to cause them to crouch 
like some fearsome beast. Their every character denotes 
great age, and John Muir was led to estimate that some 
have been growing for two thousand years. Other char- 
acters that readily distinguish the juniper are its brown, 
stringy bark, its scale-like leaves, pressed close to the 
branch, and its blue berry-like fruits. Very rarely 4 
juniper may be found on the floor of the valley. 
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The Bamboo 


By James RICALTON 


RITING of the king of the grasses, for the 
bamboo belongs to the grass family, I have 
come to the king of all trees in the extent of its 
usefulness to a great portion of the human family. The 
wide distribution of the cocoanut palm and its economic 
value are well known, as is the value of the date palm as 
the chief food of the people of Arabia, Northern Africa, 
and the oases of Sahara; also to the innumerable uses 
to which the white birch is appropriated by many branches 
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but one essential use, while the uses to which the: bamboo 
is put may be counted by the thousands. The natives 
who live largely on the products of the cocoanut palm 
claim for it as many utilities as there are days in the year, 
while I claim for the bamboo nearly as many uses as 
there are hours in the year. Of the bamboo and its uses 
I speak with more authority, having been commissioned by 
Thomas A. Edison to search the jungles of the tropical 
world for a carbon suitable for electrical purposes, which 


“ 


A TYPICAL CLUMP OF GIANT BAMBOO AT CEYLON 


When growing naturally, it grows in clumps, sometimes from one hundred to two hundred stems in a clump. Its rapid growth is one of its chief 
characteristics and commercial assets, as it grows at the rate of a foot a day. 


of the great Muscovite race; yet I believe that none of 
these trees equal, in the degree of their service to man, 
that performed by the king of grasses, the bamboo. But 
some will say, there is another member of the grass 
family superior to the bamboo, in supplying human wants. 
That is wheat. But wheat is not a tree. Wheat pro- 
duces flour, from flour bread is made, and bread is called 
the staff of life. Bread may be the staff of life for a 
minor portion of the inhabitants of the world; but the 
major portion never use what we call bread at all; and 
their staff of life consists of other foods. Wheat has 
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he expected to find in some member of the bamboo family. 
In carrying out this commission, I traversed Ceylon and 
India, from Cape Comorin well up into the Himalayas, 
Assam, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula to Singapore; 
thence proceeding to China and Japan, testing every pro- 
curable species in those countries. Since that time I have 
observed the application of the bamboo to the uses of 
many things in Java, Australia, Cochin China, in the 
Philippine group, and also in many parts of Africa. 
After all my opportunities for observation, I am con- 
vinced that no other tree or plant purveys so generously 
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and in so many ways to the wants of mankind as the 
slender, graceful, rustling bamboo. Wallace, the great 
naturalist, says in his “Malay Archipelago:” “It is one 
of the most wonderful and most beautiful productions of 
the tropics, and one of Nature’s most valuable gifts to 
uncivilized man,”’ and, I would add, to civilized man also; 
for there is probably no country in which it is so ex- 
tensively used as in Japan, and surely Japan represents 
civilized man. One knows not where to begin the enu- 
meration of its uses. 

The genus name of this 
bambusa, and it is widely distributed over the tropical 
regions of the world, and in some countries, as in Japan, 
far north of the tropical boundaries. On account of its 


arborescent benefactor is 


great useful- 


APE 


ness, it is now 
cultivated in 
many coun- 
tries; beautiful 
bamboo planta- 
may be 
seen in many 
parts of China 
and Japan. This 
plant 
embraces many 


tions 


imperial 


species, but, as 
with many 
other cultivated 
trees and 
plants, it is dif- 
ficult in many 
cases to distin- 
guish between 
species and va- 
rieties. 
Bambusa 
arundinacea 1s 
the species gen- 
erally consid- 
ered in speak- 
ing of the bam- 
boo and its 
uses. It is an arborescent plant, reaching a height of 
from fifty to eighty feet, with a hard, smooth, glossy, 
hollow stem, often about five inches in diameter. The 
entire stem is divided into joints or septa, sometimes 
called nodes or internodes. The spaces between the joints 
vary froma few inches to a couple of feet or more. These 
joints serve to give strength and rigidity to the slender 
stem, the same as the joints in other grasses, when grow- 
ing, as well as when applied to other uses. The septa at 
the nodes extend across the interior, so that to make pails, 
buckets, measures, and all sizes of milk cans, etc., the 
desired length and thickness are cut from the stem, retain- 
ing the septum, and a very strong and durable vessel is 
obtained. By a slight niche at the joint, the septa can 
be removed, when the long stem becomes a cheap water 





A JAPANESE VENDER WITH ARTICLES MADE FROM THE BAMBOO 


Baskets and brooms of all sorts, spoons, sieves, and bottles fer the householder are made from the 
adaptable bamboo and widely sold on the streets of Japan. 
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pipe, the smaller end of one stem being inserted in the 
larger end of another, making a continuous pipe. In this 
way, in many parts of the Himalaya Mountains water is 
levels and for great 


conveyed from its source to lower 
alternately from the 


distances. Lateral branches spring 
nodes and a curious provision of Nature is shown in the 
growth of these branches. The bamboo, where cultivated 
in plantations, is made to grow in separate culms; but in 
Nature it grows in clumps, sometimes from one hundred 
to two hundred culms in a clump. The lateral branches 
do not shoot out until the new stem has reached its full 
height, otherwise the tender young branches would be 
destroyed in the upward growth of the stem through 
the closely packed cluster of old stems. The rapid 
growth of the 
bamboo is one 
of its wonder- 
ful qualities. 
The giant bam- 
boo (Dendro- 
calamus gigan- 
teus), which 
sometimes 
reaches a height 
of one hundred 
and twenty feet 
and a diameter 
of from twelve 
to fourteen 
inches, 
at the rate of a 
foot in twenty- 
four 
completing its 
full develop- 
ment in four or 


grows 


hours, 


five months. 
Some _ have 
recorded a 
growth of over 





two feet in a 
single day. The 
branches are 


slender and smooth-tipped, with long, pointed leaves 
like blades of grass; the walls of the culm are hard 
and flinty, with wonderful splitting qualities, and half 
its great value lies in its perfect cleavage. The wood 
contains so much of silica that sparks often fly from 
tools used in cutting it. This great percentage of 
silica is its bone and its strength. When it grows old a 
small quantity of siliceous liquid is secreted within the 
joints, worth its weight in gold to Orientals, who use it 
for a medicine. This siliceous concretion is said to pos- 
sess some remarkable optical properties. First among 
its innumerable uses, in its eastern habitat, is in its groves 
being the haunts of tigers, as the tall grasses in Africa are 
I call this a use because it tells the 
The young shoots 


the coverts of lions. 


hunter where to seek his quarry. 
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spring from the ground with the thickness of the developed 
culm, much the same as the asparagus. The shoots, white 
and tender, are used as a vegetable; they are salted and 
eaten with rice; they are made into pickles and also into 
preserves. The root is a round terminal point fringed 
with fibers or rootlets. This is sometimes trimmed into 
ornaments by the Japanese or carved into figures. A 
husk springing from the lower nodes is used for wrapping 
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Many parts of the Chinese junk is made of the bamboo. 
Masts of small craft are made of single stems and those 
of larger craft are made of several bound together. Ropes 
and heavy cables are made of braided strands of split 
bamboo. Among Chinese naval stores in Hongkong I 
have seen four-inch cables of bamboo for the larger junks. 
3amboo three-cable foot bridges are not uncommon in 
the interior of China. 





A BAMBOO GROVE IN JAPAN 


There is probably no country in which bamboo is more widely used or commercially valuable than Japan, for it furnishes food and shelter and a 
means of livelihood to the people, being especially adapted to the construction requirements of that country. 


paper. The frames, walls, joists, rafters, floors, doors, 
and roofing of houses are made of the culms, sometimes 
entire and sometimes split into strips. Tables, chairs, bed 
frames, benches, floor matting, picture frames, and fences 
around the house may be all of bamboo. In the matter 
of household utensils, bottles, spoons, forks, knives, 
screens, ladders, bird cages, and singing-bug cages; and 
for the sportsman, bows, arrows, quivers, shafts of lances, 
clubs, canes, and fishing rods, as well as bridges and water 
pipes. Flutes and probably a score of other kinds of 
musical instruments are also made from bamboo. In 
agricultural implements, bamboo is used for all parts of 
carts except the wheels ; wheelbarrows, all sorts of handles, 
palenkins, yokes for oxen, and some parts of the harness. 


The “threatening birch” in China is bamboo; the bam- 
boo is the conspicuous penal factor in the Chinese Code. 
Two sizes of the bamboo flagillators are recognized by 
law—one five feet eight inches long, two and three-fourths 
inches broad, and two inches thick, weighing two and 
two-fifths pounds; the smaller size the same length, two 
inches broad, one and one-fifth inches thick, weighing 
about one and five-sixths pounds. The number of blows 
inflicted is according to the offense. When we think of 
the great Chinese Empire, with its four hundred millions 
of inhabitants, is it too much for us to believe that the 
bamboo has done more for the restraint of crime and for 
the maintenance of law and order than the combined 


[Continued on page 502] 








BUTTON BALL 


A Story for Children 


By R. M. BuTLER 


IRST of all, I was a tiny dot in the hollow of the old 

stem, but last May I grew into a pretty fat bud, on 
the topmost, mottled, pale green and white bough of the 
old Buttonwood Tree which stands in solitary splendor 
on top of the hill, raising her proud and stately head high 
above our neighbors, the great Oaks and Maples, which 
she graciously shelters under her spreading branches. 

The gentle spring rains fed me, and as the mild South 
Wind rocked me in my cradle of yellow-green leaves, 
the birds sang sweet lullabies and told strange tales of the 
interesting lands which they visited as the seasons 
changed. 

By and by I grew into a fat gray-green Button Ball, 
as did the other buds. Here, in my leafy home, I played 
all summer long with my twin and the other Button Balls, 
swaying and frolicking on the slender stems that bound 
us to the parent tree. Here, too, in the hollow limb lived 
that sage, the Owl, who told us of our ancestors, the Plane 
Trees, which grew in Plato’s time; how they were wor- 
shipped for their stately splendor and beauty; what rich 
decoctions were poured at their roots, and how their 
boughs were decked with jewels. Even Xerxes stopped 
his army for days just to gaze on one tree, because of its 
grandeur. Button Balls, too, must learn just as boys and 
girls. 

Sometimes the saucy squirrels climbed up the scarred 
trunk of the Mother-tree, and, like mischievous small 
boys, called out to the picnic parties who dined and played 
in the shadows beneath, “Here I am; catch me if you can.” 

It was such a happy summer. What a pleasant life we 
led, free from all care, warmed by the gracious sun, fed 
by the dews and rain, entertained by the birds and 
insects, and instructed by the owl. 

Just as our enjoyment was at its height it began to 
The leaves would occasionally, without ap- 
Mother-tree 
shorter, the 


grow cooler. 
parent reason, detach themselves from the 
and flutter to the ground; the days grew 
nights much longer, and the Owl said, “Our good friend, 
Jack Frost, will soon be here.” 

Sure enough, one beautiful October morning, as I 
awoke and looked sleepily around, I beheld some one 
changing the colors of the woodland folks. Sitting up 
straight, I heard the Owl call out, “Well, here we are 
again, busy as usual. How goes it, Jack?” and I knew 
at once it was he, jolly old Jack Frost, singing at his 
work. 

To some of the trees he gave beautiful russets, to 
others gorgeous reds; to me, with a sly wink and a joy- 
ful “good morrow,” he gave a tight coat of winter's 
brown. We trembled and shook with fear at the strange 
tales he told of the cold North Wind who was soon to 
make us a visit. 

As he worked he said: “You are each made up of hun- 
dreds of tiny parachutes called seeds, and when the old 


North Wind comes along, he will detach you from the 
sheltering arms of this wonderful old tree and start you 
on your travels. Some of you he will drop on the mossy 
couch below, others he will take in his bosom, dropping 
you in barren places where trees should grow. Does 
not man need shelter from the hot rays of the sun in sum- 
mer? Must he not have wood from which to build a 
house for winter? The birds also must have a summer 
home and a place to rest, as they travel with the seasons. 
All our friends—South Wind, North Wind, Sun, and 
Rain—help Dame Nature in providing for all her chil- 
dren—human, animal and vegetable, and otherwise.” 

Waving his hands, shaking his shaggy head, Jack 
Frost bade us farewell, for he had to travel fast to pre- 
pare the woodland folks for the coming of the much-to- 
be-feared North Wind. 

October waned ; peace reigned in the forest; the squir- 
rels chattered gaily, as they gathered the last of their 
winter stores. Some of the more venturesome of the 
birds lingered in their cozy nests, as if loath to leave the 
scene of their first romantic wooing and mating, and I 
thought that Jack Frost had made a terrible mistake. 

Just as the Sun was giving us our usual lingering, 
last goodnight caress, we heard a terrible roar, a terrible 
crash; suddenly it was pitch dark, and we Button Balls 
trembled with fright, while the trees shook and shivered 
and sighed. It was Old North Wind; he had come 
at last. With his terrible hustle and terrible bustle, I 
was brushed aside and fell on the mossy couch at the 
foot of the Mother-tree. 

Here I lay all winter, covered by a soft white blanket 
of snow, which Old North Wind left behind in his 
terrible hurry. Sweet were the dreams of my former 
friends and playmates, and the stories told by the Owl, 
and the songs of the birds. Gradually I began to 
awaken; the snow-white blanket became lighter and 
lighter. I was conscious of a queer feeling right down 
in my middle, just like a little boy feels after his third 
dish of ice cream at a party. I knew I would feel better 
if only I could get my brown jacket off. I struggled and 
struggled, but the jacket refused to budge. Jack Frost 
had done his work well. 

One extremely warm day, being thirsty, I drank deeply 
of the pearly drops that fell from a passing shower, and 
with a prodigious sigh and an extra effort | suddenly 
burst from my winter’s jacket into a ball of hundreds 
of minute green shoots, just as Jack Frost had predicted. 

The next time, my friends, you are walking in the 
woods, pick up a Button Ball, take him home, put him 
in a small dish of water, with just a tiny speck of char- 
coal to keep the water fresh, in case you neglect to 
change it frequently, and see if you are not rewarded 
with a small forest of tiny green shoots that looks like 
a couch made for a fairy queen. 
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Loaded For Bear 


Ranger Stories by the Camp Fire 


By GeorcE L. DaLty 
Illustrated by North Stuart 











NOTHER dry camp. 
A quart of water in the canteen. 


It was almost dark, and as the Supervisor and I 
reined up for the night I knew I was tired—it had been 
a day of steep climbs and deep ravines. No wonder 
neither of us spoke till our animals were turned loose 
and we had some supper under our belts. Even then we 
preferred to push the 
dirty dishes aside. As 
the Supervisor lit his 
pipe I could see by the 
light of his match the 
trace of a smile spread 
over his face. I knew 
I was elected to hear 
another yarn. I thought 
a lot of the boss. He 
was an interesting chap, 
but he was sometimes 
powerfully long winded. 

As our tiny camp 
fire blazed up for a mo- 
ment, I could see the 
Supervisor peering out 
into the shadows. 

“Somehow, 
George,” he said, 
“this country and 
just the way the 
sky and the trees 
look tonight re- 
minds me of when 
I was a youngster. Open 
range then—cattle every- 
where—game was a downright 
nuisance. Guess I’ve told you 
my dad was foreman of a big cattle 
outfit. Well, about a week after we'd 
finished the new ranch camp near the 
Breaks—old loghouse is standing yet near 
where Riley salts over in Humbug Valley—the 
queerest hombre I ever met comes into our place. 

And following close to his heels comes a big burro— 
snow white.” 

“Did the burro remind you any of ‘Deputy,’” I ven- 
tured. “Deputy” was one of the mules in our government 
pack-train, and the last time we’d used him he’d bucked 
off our pack and kicked a hole in our can of syrup, to say 
nothing of losing all the salt. 

The boss swore softly to himself and then continued. 




























“Not by a dang sight. This burro was intelligent. He 
had a kinder look than that cock-eyed ‘Deputy’ mule, and 
how he loved that master of his.” 

“You ain’t formally introduced his master yet,” I 
prompted, hoping to pep up the story a bit. 

“By gravy! That’s right. He sure was a queer hombre.” 
The boss chuckled. “He was a big-framed prospector 
lookin’ chap — must a 
been fifty past — long, 
white hair and whis- 
kers, and he had a walk 
about half old man’s 
shamble and half easy 
swing of a_tramper. 
Curious talking chap, 
too. Dad and I were 
sitting on the step. The 
old boy stopped at the 
gate and looked us 
over. Apparently satis- 
fied, he walked up and 
stuck out a big hand to 
Dad and said ‘Howdy, 
stranger, glad to see ye 
here. Don’t know ye, 
but me, Pat Garr’s me 
name and this is me 
burro Jock,’ and danged 
if that burro didn’t 
bob his head. ‘I live 
down in the box can- 
yon, he went on, 
‘Me and Jock here 
has to come out once 
or twice a year for 
grub. Little flour, 
tea, and a pinch 0’ 
salt. Me and Jock 
gets on fine with 
that. Glad to see ye 
here, stranger.’ ” 

“We got pretty 
well acquainted with old Pat. He stuck around camp for 
a week or two. He had prospected all over the West. 
Dad and I figured the length of time he told us he’d spent 
in each state and we calculated he’d have to be 462 years 
old. He’d shot one pure black panther, came within a 
hair of bein’ scalped by the Sioux, and got lost twice in 
Death Valley. But him and that burro Jock! By gravy! 
the two loved each other like father and son. They’d been 
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alone a lot together, and you know how it is, George.” 

Did I know? Hadn’t I sat down like a big overgrown 
kid and bawled my eyes out when “Trump,” my collie, 
got salmoned over in the Tahoe country, and wasn’t I 
with grizzled old Dan Hufford when he rolled ‘‘Prince” 
and found him at the bottom of the canyon with a broken 
neck. The boss had paused. I couldn’t say a word, and 
as we sat there under the stars, the silence of the night 
was broken only by the periodic jingle of the bells on our 
horses near by. Yes, we knew—knew what companion- 
ship with a faithful animal meant. 

“From time to time Pat visited our camp,” drawled the 
Supervisor again finally, “and we came to look for him 
ever so often for a stay of a week or two. Always he 
wanted us to come down and see him, but somehow we 
never went. Then came a long stretch when Pat and Jock 
never showed up. Dad and I got downright worried, so I 
saddled up one morning and started out to see what had 
happened to the pair. You know how you'll get a little 
nervous when you're worried, and after I got started from 
camp I hit it through the sagebrush hell bent. But that 
trail into the canyon! 

“Like the one we put down off of Barley Flats?” I 
asked. 

‘““Steeper and narrower, a whole lot,’ 
“and winding down for a good thousand feet of narrow 
canyon wall. Every time I jarred a rock loose it bounced 
and echoed from wall to wall till it sounded like a boiler 
factory at full speed. By gravy! it was beautiful country 
though, and when I got down a ways I could see below 
me a small mesa with some grass and one big yellow pine 
and that dang white burro grazing. It proved to be Pat’s 
camp, and as I neared the bottom here came the old boy 
running toward me. His long, white hair and his whiskers 
were streaming in the breeze. He was yelling at the top 
of his voice. ‘Oh, I’m glad ye chose today to come! 
Ye’re welcome any time, but this is the best day.’ ‘What 
the—,’ but he gave me no chance to finish. ‘The bear— 
biggest one in Arizona—get him tonight sure, come along 
boy, show ye his track, glad ye came!’ 

‘He sort o’ pranced along ahead of me to a little stream 
I’d crossed on the way down and there, sure’s you’re born, 
was a bear track twice as big as I ever saw and you know, 
George, I been roaming these mountains for thirty years. 

“Pat was all excitement and he had me over to the pine 
tree on the little mesa. ‘This is me trap,’ he cried, ‘we'll 
git the brute—biggest bear in the country!’ And such a 
trap! 

“He had a hind quarter of a mountain sheep suspended 
from one of the lower limbs and trained upon it from 
every conceivable angle was some dang firearm. The col- 
lecting of firearms, new and antique, had been Pat’s only 
vice. He was a born collector and now he had ’em all 
collected in that tree and pointed just below that quarter 
Six-guns, single-shots, muzzle-loaders, needle- 


’ 


declared the boss, 


of sheep. 
guns, little guns and big guns, all manner and kinds of 
guns and they were loaded with all kinds of loads—rocks, 
pieces of lead, cartridges, slugs, bolts—every sort of thing, 
and the whole outfit was connected with pieces of string 
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that led from the bait to the triggers like a regular Boob 
McNutt picture. He was tickled with his fixings and he 
was probably saying to himself, ‘Gawd help that bear 
when he tries to take the bait.” On our way back Pat 
stopped for a minute and stroked the burro’s head and 
neck and then he led on. 

“Pat’s home was nothing to brag about; sort of a place 
where the rock had split and left a big gap fifteen feet 
across. Over this Pat had thrown some poles and rocks 
and dirt. On the front he’d just stood some poles upright 
and hung a deer skin for a door. Where he ever got the 
poles is hard to say, but he must have brought them in 
on Jock. 

“We had deer meat and tea for supper and then the old 
man was for going back to his bear trap, but I made him 
wait. He lay on his bed of grass and skins while I lay 
just outside in my saddle blankets. Lord, that was a long 
night! Longer by the fact that Pat was nervous and 
talked all the time about killing the biggest bear in Arizona. 
About midnight, though, we did get a few winks only to 
be jarred awake by the most terrific roar. The whole 
world, it seemed, had exploded, and kept all the sound 
The walls magnified the noise, tossed 


within that canyon. 
It must have been 


it from side to side—played with it. 
nearly five minutes before that jumbling, rumbling, terri- 
fving roar died away. Pat was out in the open dancing 
like a wild maniac and yelling, ‘I’ve killed the bear, I've 
killed him!’ He was for.going at once, but I fought him 
back. It was pitch dark. The bear might only be 
wounded, and to meet up with him would have been a bad 
proposition in the daytime, let alone in the middle of the 
night. We didn’t get any more sleep, though, and when 
things began to get just a shade lighter I couldn’t hold 
the old man, so we hurried over the rocky trail to his 
trap.” 

“T can see him now as he sort of crouched and worked 
his way up that steep slope. Every muscle was tense, 
every motion showed excitement. When we got near the 
top we could see some object lying at the base of the tree. 
Pat hesitated for a second or so, then throwing his arms 
up wildly he screamed as a woman would in mortal agony, 
dashed ahead of me and threw himself on the object under 
the tree. I couldn’t understand, so I ran to him. There 
he sprawled, grasping that dead, lifeless thing, tears in his 
eyes, and wailing ‘It’s Jock! It’s Jock! I’ve killed him!” 

The Supervisor shifted his position a little and kicked 
the outer embers into the fire. He sighed and there was 
a catch in his voice as he continued. “Old Pat was pretty 
badly shocked. I managed to get him to come up to the 
ranch. Dad kept him busy about the place. Once or 
twice each year he would ramble off for a week or so— 
where he went we never knew, but I doubt if he ever 
went again into that canyon.” 

“And the bear ?” I asked after a bit. 

“Never saw or heard of him again.” 

Our fire had burned out. The night had become cold. 
We could hear our horses cropping not far from our camp. 
We got up and threw the canvas manties over our supplies 


and turned in. ‘Tomorrow would be another hard day. 
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Some Interesting Trees 
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SUMMER camp of the Crow Indians in the Little Big Horn, 
Montana, on what is now known as the Custer Battlefield 
Highway. Peace now reigns on this blood-stained historic ground. 
The clouds, the trees, and the picturesque tepees all harmonize to 
make an attractive, glorious summer-day picture. Attention is 





called to the Crow stream- 
ers from the ends of the 
tepee poles. These are the 
thongs by which they are 
tied to the ponies for trans- 
portation. They are used 
in this manner only by the 
Crows. 


HE largest rubber tree 

in California, and prob- 
ably in the United States, 
stands at the corner of East 
Twentieth Street and 
Compton Avenue, Los 
Angeles. It is over 50 feet 
high and has a trunk which 
at four feet from the ground 
measures 19% feet in cir- 
cumference. Its seven main 
branches reach out in uni- 








Photograph by Gilliams Service 
THE SPOT WHERE CUSTER MADE HIS LAST FIGHT, AS IT APPEARS TODAY 

















deur to its unsightly surroundings. 








tory smoke of the fast encroaching 
industrial district and regally fulfilling 
its mission of adding beauty and gran- 


A ILIFORNIA live oak which 
stands in front of the Verdugo 
adobe ranch house at Verdugo, a land- 
mark of the Old Spanish days. Near 
this tree General Pio Pico pitched his 












THE LARGEST RUBBER TREE IN CALIFORNIA 


form length, so that the thick, 
heavy foliage at high noon casts 
a shadow of 159 feet in diame- 
ter. More than fifty years old, 
it was planted on a ranch of the 
early days of Los Angeles, and 
now stands a majestic monu- 
ment to the pioneer history of 
the city, lifting its evergreen 
branches in dignity above the fac- 








“TREATY OF CAPITULATION” OAK TREE OF VERDUGO 
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camp, and under or near it the treaty of o ———— 
capitulation between General Fremont and 
Don Jesus, representing the Americans, 
and Capt. J. A. Carrillo and Hon. Augus- 
tin Olivera, representing the Californians 
or Spanish, was signed on January 13, 
1847. Beautifully symmetrical and per- 
fectly preserved today, this tree is a joy 
to all observers. Nominated by the Los 
Angeles Audubon Society of Los Angeles, 
California. 






















Historic Landmarks in Old Virginia 


OMINATED for the Hall of Fame 

by Mrs. Minnie Kendall Lowther, 
of Clarendon, Virginia, who made the 
photographs, this sycamore holds a unique 
place in American history. It stands on 
the far-famed Blennerhasset Island, in 
the Ohio River, a short distance below 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and was 
noted as a hiding-place in Indian times, 
though the hole in the tree today would 
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THE BLENNERHASSET SYCAMORE 





hardly suggest admittance for anything larger 
than the frisky squirrel. Yet it upholds its 
branches with as much grace and dignity as 
it must have done when it reigned as king of 
the sylvan forest. 

It served later as a setting for the stage of 
a historical and romantic drama, which involved 
the interest of two continents, and has written 
the tragic story of Harman Blennerhasset and 
his beautiful wife and Aaron Burr and his 
lovely daughter into our annals for all time. 
(This picture was taken in July, 1921.) 

The old well still quenches the thirst of the 
wayworn traveler as it did in those palmy days, 
and the same trees that fanned the brow of 
that “engaging devil” who destroyed this Eden 
bend their branches to the breeses of today 
and whisper of the serpent who wrought such 


THE OLD WELL ON BLENNERHASSET ISLAND havoc in that fair land of old. 








A Veteran of Vermont’s Oldest Sugar Orchard 


| heeded od for the Hall of Fame for 
Trees by Mr. Myron F. Dutton, of Pine 
ARS aT Grove Farm, Vermont, this veteran rock maple 

vee is described as “almost the sole survivor of 
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Vermont's oldest sugar orchard and repre- 
sentative of the state’s most famous product.” 
The orchard is on the Putney Road, a third 
of a mule west of the Connecticut River and 
south of Murder Hollow Brook, on land be- 
longing to Harry M. Tarbox, formerly 

















THE VETERAN ROCK MAPLE 


known as the Kathan Farm. Thirty-three 
of these old veterans of the forest primeval 
were standing in 1874, and of this number 
only four now remain. They were tall, 
straight trees of gigantic size, one measuring 
over sixteen feet in circumference. 

The bases of many of the trees plainly 
show the knotted, uneven growth covering 
the scars made by upward of seventy years 
of “boxing,” by which they were made to 
yield their annual toll of sap, and it ts really 
marvelous that they should so long survive 
that process. This method was followed 
until tapping bits came into general use. 
“With ax, tapping iron, and the most primi- 
tive utensils for catching, storing, or boiling,” 
says “The Vermonter,”’ “Alexander Kathan, 
the first settler and for sixty-five years the 
owner of this farm, was wont to take from 
this orchard his yearly supply of sugar and 
syrup.” 
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From notes on farm operations kept by 
Alexander Kathan and now belonging to 
Mr. Dutton, it can be proved that sugar was 
made from these trees as early as 1764, and 
it is probable that they were tapped each 
year while owned by the Kathan family, or 
until 1862. In the last fifty years this farm 
has had ten different owners, aside from 
lessees, a number of whom did not make 
sugar. 


ISS VERA THOMAS, of Lynchburg, 

Virginia, nominates these two old trees, 
of distinct historic interest, for the Hall of 
Fame—a giant walnut on the grounds of the 
old Virginia home of the famous expounder 
of the Monroe Doctrine, James Monroe, 
fifth President of the United States. It has 
immense branches, which stretch out like 
protecting arms over the large old-fashioned 
yard. And the Gorgas oak, named for Gen- 
eral Gorgas, of Panama Canal fame, a 
magnificent pin-oak standing just by the old 
Gorgas home, on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. Revered by the students, 
it stands unmolested, for one has only to lay 
irreverent hands upon a leaf and punish- 
ment is forthwith meted out by the uni- 
versity students. 





THE GORGAS OAK 


THE 
MONROE 
WALNUT 












DAHO’S forests have already established themselves 
as an asset second only to agriculture. Their great- 
est contribution is to be found in the harvesting of 
the virgin white pine stand in the northern, or “pan- 
handle,” part of the state, recognized as the largest body 
of white pine in the world. Although eastern white pine 
forests were once larger, extensive lumbering in those 
regions has resulted in 
the honor being trans- 
ferred to the far west- 
ern stand, which has 
experienced compara- 
tively little activity. 
The starting of large- 
scale production in 
Idaho’s white pine will 
be the most significant 
event in the history of 
forestry in the state. 
The white pine stands 
of Idaho may be com- 
pared to the gold mines 
in the same area. Rug- 
ged topographic condi- 
tions have not yielded 
to modern transporta- 
tion systems, without 
which the _ resources 
must remain dormant. 
In early days Idaho 
was the scene of the 
second of the three 
great western placer- 
mining excitements. 
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Bonanza mining did 
not require any elabo- 
rate transportation 
scheme, and when the 
gold-bearing gravels 
had been stripped of 


tion of the vein-gold 

possibilities of the same area. Lumbermen came to Idaho 
years ago, principally for the white pine, but found the 
main body very inaccessible, and they commenced to 
“mark time” and started production around the edges. 
White pine is in such demand now that operators believe 
this the logical time to unlock the treasures of the Idaho 
forests. Once transportation is supplied the forests, min- 





ing resources will also respond to the stimulus. 








Harvesting Idaho’s Virgin White Pine Crop 


By Oren A. 
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A bulletin on Inland Empire forest resources, by D. T. 
Mason, estimates that of the 53,000,000 acres of land in 
Idaho about 43 per cent, or 23,000,000 acres, may be 
considered forested. This area is equal to the total area 
of the forests of France, which during the World War 
supplied so well the needs of the Allied armies. Of the 
forested area 14,500,000 acres are best suited for perma- 
nent timber production, 
while approximately 
4,000,000 acres, at 
higher elevations, on 
the headwaters of the 
important streams, 
should be preserved as 
permanent protection to 
the water supply. With 
most of the agricultural 
areas depending upon 
mountain streams for 
irrigation water, the 
problem of obtaining 
maximum value from 
the forests without 
hampering other activi- 
ties is an important one 
in Idaho. 

As noted previously, 
white pine is the most 
important species in the 
Idaho timber belt. With 
white pine one of the 
most valuable soft- 
woods in the United 
States, the importance 
of the Gem State stand, 
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roughly estimated at 20 
billion board feet, is 
readily grasped. Per- 
sistent reports indicate 
that the large compa- 


a — WHERE THE SUNLIGHT HARDLY EVER STRIKES THE GROUND. sis digas’ piednaloes ti 
their richness the lac THIS CLUMP OF GIANTS, ALTHOUGH NOT REPRESENTATIVE i . 
ot transportation arose OF THE STAND, SHOWS THAT FOR ALL PRACTICAL PURPOSES Idaho are ready to halt 
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edges and launch the 
program which wil! center activities at the heart of the 
field. This change will be a gigantic industrial venture, 
and several pretentious plans are already reported being 
considered. A large lumber company is said to be consid- 
ering the building of a large mill near Lewiston, at the 
confluence of the Snake and Clearwater rivers. Branches 
of the Clearwater penetrate the heart of the white-pine 
belt, which will give a water-grade from the source of 
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supply to the mill. A branch railroad now operates for a 
short distance up the Clearwater, and a branch from this 
river-line could be constructed to the point from which all 
activity will radiate. 

Contemporary with this increased activity in forestry 
are the rumored plans of the Union Pacific to secure a 
water-grade transcontinental route by building down the 
Snake River from Huntington, Oregon, to Lewiston, and 
continuing down the Snake and Columbia to Portland. 
This project, if com- 
pleted, would put Lew- 
iston, which will be, per- 
haps, the leading ship- 
ping point for Idaho 
white pine, in an excel- 
lent position to reach 
all of the world mar- 
kets. The Middle West 
has been a consistent 
buyer of the white pine 
cut in Idaho so far, and 
with South America 
and the Orient rapidly 
coming to the front as 
white-pine consumers, 
Idaho would have her 
arteries of supply well 
directed. 

Successful develop- 
ment of this white-pine 
body virtually assures 
Idaho’s permanency 
among the leading tim- 
ber-producing states of 
the nation. Under com- 
petent direction, lum- 
bering conducted so far 
has been very com- 
mendable and _ shows 
that the operators now 
in the field are far- 
sighted in their efforts 
to conform to recog- 
nized ethical forestry 
principles. 

Timber is being cut 
in Idaho at a rate which reached approximately one billion 
board feet in 1920, and it is estimated that at the present 
rate new timber is being produced at a rate of 638,000,000 
feet per year. The virgin stands, however, have reached 
maturity, and were the old trees removed and their places 
given to thrifty young ones, the production might be 
expected to reach at least one and one-half billion feet a 
year. 

Although ravaging fires are generally looked upon as 
the greatest menace to forests, the Idaho white-pine body 
is confronted by a more serious danger in the blister rust. 
So far, the state has been comparatively free, but those 





A MORE TYPICAL VIEW OF THE AREA IN WHICH THE LOG- 

GERS WILL SOON BE DROPPING THE VETERANS. EVEN IN 

THIS PICTURE THE TREES INDICATE THAT MATURITY HAS 
BEEN REACHED AND THAT THEY NEED HARVESTING 


familiar with the disease and its spreading characteristics 
believe that it will only be a short time before the rust 
will have entered this state. Concerted appeals are being 
made for protective measures, and last summer a campaign 
was conducted to kill all black currant bushes, which are 
recognized as the arch offenders in the spread of the 
pest, and stamp out any noticeable indications in the for- 
ests. The co-operation of the forest protective associa- 
tions, which has been of such value in protecting the tim- 
ber from fires, has been 
assured in the battle 
against this new enemy. 
The appeal is now be- 
ing carried to the peo- 
ple in an effort to get 
all forces on the de- 
fense line. 

The white pine of 
this state constitutes a 
marvelous gift of Na- 
ture. The virgin field 
contains some magnifi- 
cent trees, including 
the famous “White 
Pine King,” believed to 
be the monarch of all 
white pines. This giant 
towers above his com- 
rades on the territory 
of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, about 
five miles southeast of 
Elk River, and has a 
diameter of 7 feet 4 
inches at breast height. 
This ruler was only re- 
cently crowned. His 
predecessor, with a di- 
ameter of but 6 feet 9 
inches, fell before the 
logger’s saw and was 
converted into 29,800 
feet of choice lumber. 

Although these giants 
are picturesque and the 
scenic qualities of a 
virgin field is without competition, the area is at a stand- 
still, as far as production, both actual and economic, is 
concerned. The stand has reached maturity and is ready 
to be harvested. The passing years will not increase its 
value; in fact, there would be a tendency toward loss 
through fire and the entry of blister rust and other diseases. 
Natural production will not start until the over-ripe stand 
is cut and the ground turned over to young trees. 

Proper control of activity in this field should not only 
look after the future of the resource, but should assure 
that the natural beauty will not be lost entirely. [Courtesy 
Publicity Department, University of Idaho.] 
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Some Alligators I Have Known 
[Continued from page 469] 


sand hides were delivered to one trader in south Florida 
as the result of that month’s hunt. All of them were 
skins of large animals, for the trade would not accept any 
that were under seven feet. 

For ten years after this an expert could secure from 
four to six hundred in a month, and it was not an unusual 
occurrence for a single night to witness the capture of 
twenty-five or thirty. Only the under, or belly, hide is 
taken, as that of the back is too thick and hard to be 
profitably worked into leather. For this the hunter was 
allowed a mere pittance, and was generally obliged to take 
his pay in “store goods.” The dealers themselves received 
about 65 cents apiece for the skins from tanners in New 
York. I was in the now “magic” city of {fiami in the 
late nineties and it was then a small hamlet of tents and 
the sole business was alligator hides. Alligators at that 
time were hunted in many ways, but the method most in 
vogue was by “jack light,” the glare of which attracted 
them within range. A professional hunter killed only as 
many as he could skin and salt the next day—generally 
about twenty-five or thirty; but it was not for their skins 
alone that he hunted them. Alligator-teeth jewelry was 
much in demand among tourists at that time, and the sale 
of it was a prominent feature of Florida resorts. Teeth 
were worth two dollars a pound in the rough, and many 
hunters counted as much on them as on the hides. Hun- 
dreds of persons were engaged in grinding and polishing 
and mounting the teeth, and the “curiosity store” show 
windows of St. Augustine and along Bay Street, at Jack- 
sonville, displayed many quaint and intricate designs. 
There was also a large demand then for live baby alli- 
gators of a few inches in length, as curiosities, and dealers 
made a business of collecting the eggs and hatching them 
artificially. In Jacksonville alone, it is claimed, more than 
a hundred thousand alligators were sold annually to 
visitors. 

This strange “fad” had little to recommend it, for the 
young alligators are utter failures as pets. They cannot 
eat unless fed in the water, and they will die if not kept 
warm. They need plenty of sunshine, and a dry, hot place 
on which to crawl and bask. To take them North is, 
under the circumstances, a cruel amusement. Little 
trouble was experienced in obtaining the eggs, for the 
maternal alligator lays from twenty to sixty in a small 
mound of mud and grass, which is easily found. These 
eggs are collected and shipped in bulk to Jacksonville, 
where they are, or were, hatched in boxes of sand exposed 
on a roof to the rays of a semi-tropical sun. The young 
alligators are from four to six inches in length when they 
make their first appearance in the world. 

Large numbers of small alligators are also caught by the 
hunters of the Everglades and of the bayous and inlets of 
the Gulf of Mexico. A good many of these are now 
disposed of to “alligator farms,” which are show places 
of many resorts. Palm Beach has a “farm” inclosed by 
a stockade, on the shore of Lake Worth, containing 
thousands. 

For many years it had been supposed by scientists that 
crocodiles were unknown in the United States, while a 


good many people have thought that the term “alligator” 
and “crocodile” are synonymous and refer to the same 
creature. But, though there are many points of resem- 
blance, they are distinct species, distinguished not only by 
the spear shape of the head but by size, the crocodile some- 
times attaining a length of eighteen or twenty feet. Fifty 
years or more ago it was demonstrated that true crocodiles 
inhabit several out-of-the-way corners of Florida. Down 
at the extreme southeastern point of the Floridian penin- 
sula is the large, land-locked sheet of water known as 
Biscayne Bay, long isolated from travel by the dense, 
almost impassable Everglades, and for this very reason it 
was a favorite resort for daring sportsmen and for the 
professional bird and alligator hunters. Its waters teemed 
with fish. Near its upper end is a shallow lagoon, from 
which a narrow opening in the mangrove thickets leads 
to a brackish pond several hundred yards long and half 
as wide and of great depth. This is “Crocodile Pond.” 
A few years ago it swarmed with huge reptiles which were 
supposed to be a peculiar variety of alligator. The Sem- 
inole Indians, who hunt them, call them allopatta hajs, or 
mad alligators, on account of their ferocity. 

It is the same species which inhabits the coasts sur- 
rounding the Caribbean Sea and some of the larger An- 
tilles and a near relative of the African crocodile. They 
are similar in appearance to that species to the casual 
observer. 

In 1875 the first specimens, an adult male 14 feet long 
and a female 1o feet 8 inches long, were collected by 
William T. Hornaday, who was then on an exploring 
expedition in the region and who has published an account 
of his discovery in The American Naturalist for that year. 

The skeleton ofa fine specimen, the largest ever cap- 
tured in these waters, is in the New York Museum of 
Natural History. Since then not only have the Indians 
continued to hunt them, but sportsmen who visit that sec- 
tion strive to get a shot at them and zoologists carry away 
their eggs by the hundreds, so that allepatta hajs seems 
doomed to even more speedy extinction than the alligator. 

The crocodile is more aggressive than the alligator and 
his body is more slender, but the most marked difference 
between the two species lies in the shape of the snout. 
This is, in the alligator, broad, flat, and of nearly the same 
width at the outer extremity as at the eyes, while in the 
crocodile it is rounded and tapers rapidly, almost to 
a point; also, in the crocodile two prominent tusks near 
the outer end of the lower jaw protrude entirely on both 
sides of the upper; in the alligator the same tusks fit into 
cavities of the upper jaw, but do not pierce it. In floating, 
the alligator exposes but four points above water—his 
protruding eyes and bumps at the end of the snout, in 
which are located his nostrils. The crocodile floats higher 
and exposes a corrugated ridge or crest upon the back 
of his neck. Crocodiles bury their eggs in dry sand, like 
turtles, where they are exposed to the direct action of 
the sun. Alligators’ eggs are deposited in piles or nests 
of roots, gathered together in damp places, where the 
rapid decomposition of the vegetable matter generates 
sufficient heat for incubation. 














Red-headed Cops of the Woods 


A Story for the Children About 
Those Ever-ready Insect-chasers 


By AVALON BriIscoE 


OU have often seen a cop with red hair but, as you 

' know, not all the cops which guard the safety of 

the American people have red hair. The city cops, 
with their fine-looking uniforms and often with their 
beautiful horses, do not all have red hair. The splendid 
state police, who patrol the highways in some of our 
states, have their horses and their motorcycles, but they 
do not have to have red hair to be state cops. 

But the special cops we are speaking of must have red 
hair. To be sure, some have a whole head of it, while 
others only have a streak; but it is red, nevertheless, and 
a part of their required uniform. 

They do not need to have a horse or motorcycle to get 
about, and they cannot be found on busy city streets. 
They have their own motive power in their wings, and 
can only be found in back gardens, in country lanes or 
forests, for these cops are none other than our friends, 
the woodpeckers. Look for one on your next ramble, or, 
rather, listen for one. When you hear a tap, tap, tap near 
you, keep just as quiet as you can and look about you. 
Keep a sharp eye in the direction of the taps. Soon you 
can locate the tree from which the taps are coming; then 
watch the tree carefully, looking up and down the trunk. 
In a few seconds you can locate the little cop. You will, 
no doubt, hear him before you can see him, for he is a 
very busy little worker and his taps can be heard before 
you are aware of his presence. These 
little cops are working just as hard as 
they can to clean 
the trees of grub 
and harmful insects 
which live in the 
bark. He seems to 
hear them at work 
under and on the 
bark, just as you 
hear him getting 
his dinner. He 
does not perch on 
the limb of a tree, 
like other birds, 
but walks right up 
the trunk, circling 
from one side to 
the other, as he 
chooses. Now he 





is on this side; now 
A COUSIN OF THE TRUE RED-HEAD, 


THE HAIRY WOODPECKER on that. He circles 
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about where the 
fattest grubs can be 
found. 

The little red- 
headed cops are not 
easily frightened, 
and if you are quiet 
you can watch the 
little fellow at his 
work for some time. 
If you do not live 
too far north and the 





A RED-HEADED COP 
“ON THE JOB” 


winter is mild, you 
can find one even 
during the winter. | 
have seen one clinging to a tree, hard at work, right in 
the middle of January. Though I was near by, with my 
Airedale, looking about, trying to find out where the tap, 
tap, tap was coming from, the little cop did not seem to 
mind our watching him at all. 

Like our city and state cops, the handsome uniform 
is only for the cop, for the wife does not wear the fine 
plumage any more than Mrs. Police wears the blue uni- 
form and brass buttons. But, unlike Mrs. Police, she does 
her police duty and helps keep the trees clean, for she also 
gathers the food for the young ones in the nest. 

If you are lucky and find a pair of woodpeckers at 
work policing the trees at hatching time, you will see 
right away why they are called the police of nature. They 
gather the grubs and eggs of the harmful insects and 
bugs that prey upon and destroy our beautiful forests. 
These they feed to the wee little cops in the nest, who, 
as soon as their wings are strong enough, join the army 
of police in the air and help keep down the pests, of which 
they eat millions during the year. 

You will know the red-headed cop by his bright red 
head, after which he is named. He is called the red- 
headed woodpecker, while the downy woodpecker and 
the hairy woodpecker have only a red streak; but when 
you see them at work, walking right up the trunk of a 
tree, beating their own march, “Tap-tap-tap,” as they go, 
you will know them also. A relative, who is called the 
Flicker, you will be puzzled about; but if you watch him 
fly and see the round, white spot on his tail, you will know 
that he is a cousin to these cops. Perhaps he is a forester 
or ranger, for he also keeps after the grubs and eggs, 
just like Mr. Red-head, and the white spot will help you 
to distinguish him in flight from his other cousins. 
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Photograph by Pillsbury —Courtesy National Park Service 


A CARPET OF EVENING PRIMROSES, SPREAD IN AN ALPINE MEADOW AT THE FOOT OF MOUNTAINS 
“WHERE IMMORTAL MORN PREVAILS” 


FLOWERS OF THE HIGH PLACES 


Some Striking Examples of Alpine Flora Which Brave the Eternal Frosts 
to Paint Our Western Mountains With Fleeting but Vivid Colors 


Part I 


By Wituiam ApaAms DayTon 


HO among the sons of men has not experienced 

an exhilaration of body, mind, and spirit when, 

after hours of toiling through rocky ravine, up 
precipitous slope, and out from the hemming tenebrity 
of forests, he finds himself at last in some wind-swept, 
flower-bedecked alpine spot, be it meadow, ridge, or 
peak? Hawthorne begins one of his immortal “Twice- 
Told Tales” with the despondent ejaculation: “So! I have 
climbed high, and my reward is small!” But it was a 
church steeple, not a mountain peak, which the writer had 
ascended! No such comment ever yet fell from the lips of 
one before whom the treasure-trove of an alpine panorama 
was spread. 

It was by no accident that the ancients sacrificed in 
“the high places” and that the cultured Greeks believed 
Zeus and the lesser deities held court and quaffed their 
nectar on the snow-clad summit of Mount Olympus. 


The great son of Amram and Jochebed, in that unique 
death-watch on the mount of Nebo, at the top of Pisgah, 
in the land of Moab, was not the only one to have alpine 
visions of a “goodly land” and, too, of “mountains where 
immortal morn prevails.” Nor is it chance that our own 
poet, Joseph Rodman Drake, voiced the same sentiment 
when he penned, over a century ago, the familiar lines 
to “The American Flag,” beginning 


“When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


This sense of mountaineer dominion and freedom is 
typified well in the alpine flora. These “living flowers 
that skirt the eternal frost,” apostrophized by Coleridge, 
are indeed “a peculiar people ;” in a special manner they 
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illustrate “the survival of the fittest.” 
Ethnologists agree that the dominating 
strain in Nordic blood was bred in 
Goth and Viking by the eternal strug- 
gle for mere existence that befell them 
in the cold foggy moors and chill forests 
of their boreal homelands. And these 
alpine plants represent a race which, 
from generations since the morning stars 
sang together, has had an eternal, unre- 
mitting battle to survive and perpetuate 
Their tissues are a mute 
summary of eons of combat against 
bitter cold, tempestuous blasts, desic- 
cating effects of wind and rarified air. 
scanty rootholds, and 
myriad other hostile circumstances of 
their bleak environment. When we 
sympathetically these humble 
floral denizens of the heights, we are 
filled with admiration and profound respect. Not even a 
botanist and hardly even a rabid anti-teleologist, can feel 
otherwise! One cannot forbear from quoting a sentence 
or two from the renowned Professor Schroeter in the 
foreword to his monumental work on the plant life of the 
Alps (which is well worth reading in full by anybody, be he 


their kind. 


soil, arduous 





FIG. 1—POA AL- 


PINA survey 


botanist or not). Suffering somewhat in translation from 


its spicy original Swiss, it is freely rendered to read in our 
tongue: 


“The ‘botanist,’ so too many have the impression, has 
naught to rejoice over with plants save to pluck them to 
pieces and count the stamens! A ‘botanist’ is one who 
tears plants up by the roots, squeezes them mercilessly into 
his green portfolio, anon squashes them pitiably between 
folds of gray paper, and grossly insults them with names 
hard to pronounce and still harder to remember! But 
the poetry inseparable with these alpine blossoms is entirely 
lost! Who commits himself to a ‘botanist’ as guide hears 
nothing but names!” 

Here is hoping the reader of these lines will feel at his 
journey’s end that he has not had “botanist” for drago- 
man—or at least such 
Dr. 


Schroeter inveighs 


a botanist as 


against ! 

In its composition 
of genera and species 
the alpine flora of our 
western National For- 
ests is closely akin to 
that of the arctic re- 
gions and of boreal 
and high-montane E.u- 
For 
example, many of the 
genera and even spe- 
cies 


rope and Asia. 


of Scandinavia, 
and of the Alps, Su- 
detics, Pyrenees, and 
other mountain chains 
of Europe, are identi- 


FIG. 3—YELLOW SAND-LILY 





(LEUCOCRINUM MONTANUM) 





cal with those found in Greenland, Labrador, and the 
high peaks of the Rockies and Sierra Nevada. In fact, 
the alpine summits of the West may be regarded as floral 
and faunal islands connected in the dim geologic past 
with the other regions above mentioned, the connecting 
“bridges” having meanwhile disappeared. 

Although, relatively speaking, the alpine regions are 
the “poorest” of all vegetative zones in number of fami- 
lies, genera, and species of flowering plants, yet the 
actual number is large—far too large to treat at all 
thoroughly in such an article as this. Professor Piper 
(“Flora of the State of Washing- 
ton’’) 249 
species of arctic-alpine and timber- 
land plants in Washington State 





names “characteristic” 


ca 


ae 


alone, and doubtless he would be the 
last to claim that his list is a com- 
plete one. We must, therefore, “hit 
the high spots” in more senses than 
one, with just a moment’s medita- 
tion on each of merely a few of the 
commonest western alpine species. 
Alpine Bluegrass (Poa alpina), 
a congener of the familiar Kentucky 
bluegrass, is common in arctic and 
alpine situations almost throughout 
the 
a miniature bunchgrass (see Fig. 
Eh lacking the rootstocks of its 


Northern Hemisphere. It is 


better-known cousin, but is a typical 





meadow plant, though of high a’: 
It is a capital 
forage species and is generally re- 


FIG. 2—CAREX 


tudes and latitudes. EXSERTA 


garded as the premier summer sheep feed in montane 
Colorado and Wyoming. ‘The dense basal tufts of bril- 
liant green foliage and the panicles of purple florets wav- 
ing in the wind at the apex of the slender flower-stalks 
make a very attractive appearance. This species calls to 
notice the immense 
powers of adaptation 
of the Grass family, 
there being hardly any 
spot too hot, too cold, 
too wet, or too dry 
where some member 
of the group has not 
become acclimated. 
On high dry ridges 
and slopes, more 
especially in the Sierra 
Nevada, one fre- 
quently encounters 
wide stretches of the 
relatively tiny Short- 
grass Sedge or “‘Short- 
hair” (Carex 
serta), sometimes lo- 
cally known as “Nig- 


exv- 
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ger-wool.” 


er’s Reedgrass 





FIG. 4—LLOYDIA 
SEROTINA 


tions. 


(Senecio spp.) of the Composite family, probably the 


largest genus of flowering plants. 
Probably none of the true lilies of the 
West are strictly alpine, the Small Tiger 
Lily (Lilium parvum) having probably 
the highest altitudinal range—in the 
white-pine and red-fir belt of the Cas- 
cades and Sierra Nevada. A number of 
western representatives of this showy 
family are, however, at home near the 
borders of perpetual snow. Fig. 3 is 
from a photograph of the Yellow Sand- 
lily (Leucocrinum montanum) taken on 
the Pike National Forest, in Colorado. 
This liliaceous plant is small and stemless, 
consisting of a tuft of basal, grass-like 
leaves with an umbel of white, sweet- 
scented flowers in the center; numerous 
fleshy-fibrous roots are produced from 


the short rootstock. It is usually found in moist, sandy, 
or loamy places. While Leucocrinum is ordinarily attrib- 
uted to the plains and the yellow-pine belt, it is, not- 
withstanding, not infrequently met with at very high alti- 


tudes. 


The Alp-lily (Lloydia serotina) depicted in Fig. 4 is 
a typical arctic-alpine plant of both hemispheres, and 
some of our globe-trotting readers may have seen it in 
the Swiss Alps, in 
Alaska, and in the 
Rocky Mountains 
It is a quaint 
little plant, 2 to 6 
inches tall, the “‘pet- 
als” mainly cream- 
but veined 
with green and pur- 
ple and often stained sway. 
the back with 


too. 


on 





FIG. 7—SILENE ACAULIS rose. 


This sedge, growing in 
conjunction with a true grass, Brew- 
(Calamagrostis 
breweri), forms the celebrated 
“Short-hair” range of the high Sier- 


ras, with their high summer carry- 
As a glance west. A number of plants of the 


related Bunchflower family (Me- 
lanthace@) are characteristic of the 
highest mountains ; among such are 
Tofieldia and Stenanthium, rather 
homely plants with grasslike leaves 
and related to the bog-asphodels ; 
Rocky Mountain Death-Camas, or 
(Zygadenus interme- 
the Western Green 
False-Hellebore (Veratrum esch- 
scholtsii; merged by some authors 
V. viride), this last a great 
coarse herb, dwelling in cold, wet 


ing capacity for cattle. 
at the accompanying drawing (Fig. 
2) might intimate, Carex exserta is 
frequently taken by the unbotanical 
to be a grass, but the living plant is 
seen to belong te a quite different 
order when one observes the bluntly 
3-cornered stems, 3-ranked leaves, 
and the peculiar sac-and-scale floral 
form characteristic of the sedges. 
The sedges are of world-wide distri- 
bution and a number of them are common at alpine eleva- 
Carex is, with the exception of the groundsels in 


Zygadene 





FIG. 6—LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


The Alpine Fawn-lily, Adder’s- 
tongue, or Dogtooth-violet (Ery- 
thronium montanum) is another— 
and very showy—member of the 
Lily family frequently encountered 
in alpine meadows of the North- 


dius), and 





FIG. 5—SALIX 


meadows, whose large ovate leaves and 
huge panicles of green flowers make 
it a conspicuous feature of the landscape. 
All the plants of this Bunchflower group 
appear to be more or less poisonous and 
some of them are a distinct stock menace. 

One of the oddest sights in the high 
mountains is the dwarf willows, often 
only 1, 2, or 3 inches high, and yet minia- 
ture trees; sometimes they seem almost 
“all catkin.” One of the commonest of 
these curious alpine willows is shown in 
Fig. 5, viz., Alpine Rock Willow (Salix 
petrophila) ; this species is found at the 
extreme limit of vegetation. It has been 
said that if there were a patch of land at 
the North Pole alpine willows would 
grow there. 


The Portulaca family contributes several members to 
the high-montane flora, of the West. The Bitterroot 
(Lewisia rediviva) is, perhaps, 
the most famous, and Mrs. 


Hoyle’s drawing (Fig. 6) gives C (1) 


a good idea of the form, but 
not, of course, of the roseate 
hue of the blossoms, which re- 


white, 


part of 


semble somewhat those of the 
double portulaca of the gardens. 
Bitterroot has 
altitudinal variation, but is often 
met with at sub-alpine and al- 
pine heights as well as at the 
lower mountain levels. It is 
characteristic of open stony 
ridges where full sunlight has 
The Bitterroot Moun- 
tains, which form a considerable 


a_ considerable 





FIG. 8S-ANEMONE 


Montana-Idaho DRUMMONDII 
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W. 1. Hutchinson 


FIG. 9—COLUMBINE (AQUILEGIA CAERULEA) 


border, and the Bitterroot National Forest have this little 


plant as eponym. In 1803, under the per- 
sonal auspices of President Jefferson, 
Captain Meriwether Lewis and his com- 
panion, William Clark, set out on their 
celebrated tour of discovery to the Far 
Northwest. At the point where Lou Lou 
Fork debouches into “Clark’s” (now the 
Bitterroot) River in Montana, Lewis per- 
sonally gathered the “type” of bitterroot 
now deposited in the herbarium of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. The 
Latin generic name, Lewisia, commemo- 
rates the illustrious man who first brought 
this plant to the attention of the scientific 
world; the vernacular name suggests the 
picric properties of the thickened root. 
This root (the “spatlum” of the Flathead 


Indians) was an important article of food among the 


Northwestern Indians in the early 
days and is even now eaten to some 
It is boiled, after the outer 


swells 


extent. 
“skin” is removed, 
enormously and becomes jelly-like. The 
bitter taste, however, is not particularly 
agreeable to the average Caucasian 
palate. Before dismissing the alpine 
portulacas we must at least name the 
delicate, rose-flowered Spring Beauties 
(Claytonia spp.). 

Up in the crevices of rock fastnesses, 
juxtaposed to the realm of eternal 
winter, we are apt to find established 
tiny mosslike members of the Pink 
family (Caryophyllacee). Almost 
world-wide in such locations is the little 
Moss Campion, or Cushion Pink (Si- 
lene acaulis) (Fig. 7), whose gay pink- 


when it 





FIG. 10O—PULSATILLA 


HIRSUTISSIMA 








purple blossoms give a note of cheer in an other- 
wise bleak environment. 

The Buttercup family (Ranunculacee), which 
includes so many showy familiar plants, such 
as the larkspurs, monkshood, and clematis, is 
well represented on snow-clad peaks in the Far 
North. Anemone is the Greek word for “wind,” 
and how appropriate is the name for the Anem- 
ones, which, anchored by their strong roots to 
the granite rocks, wave their snowy, cream- 
colored or blue blossoms dauntlessly before the 
boreal blast. The drawing of Anemone drum- 
mondiu in Fig. 8 was made from a plant taken 
right at the edge of a snowbank. So short is 
the growing season at these high altitudes that 
a plant, to survive, must indeed “make hay 
while the sun shines,” and it is the rule for such 
species to form their flower-buds beneath the 
snow; so that, immediately after the snow re- 
cedes from above them, these buds forthwith 
burgeon into bloom. 


The Blue Columbine (Aquilegia caerulea), State flower 


of Colorado, represents a group of hand- 
some plants, several of which are found 
at the heights. White- and _ yellow- 
flowered Calthas, or Marsh Marigolds, 
are also familiar alpine plants. Nor must 
one forget the Pasque-flower (Pulsatilla 
hirsutissima), close ally of the true anem- 
ones. Pasque-flower gets its name from 
the Spanish word for “Easter,” since it 
blooms about that time of spring. It is 
the State flower of South Dakota, and no 
high-montane plant of the West is more 
showy and elegant. The drawing (Fig. 
10) suggests the heavy silken dress which 
protects the plant from cold and dessicat- 
ing winds. 

Perhaps no plant family has acclimated 


itself to arctic living conditions more successfully than 





A. H. Carhart 


FIG. 11I—FALSE CANDYTUFT (THLASPI GLAUCUM) 


[Continued on page 501] 








Charles Howard Shinn, Forest Pioneer 


By Paut G. 


F YOU ever chance to open an envelope and find 

therein a little sprig of cedar pinned to the written 

page, you may know without looking at the signature 
that you have received a letter from Charles Howard 
Shinn, the grand old forest pioneer of California, who 
for more than 40 years has been preaching the gospel of 
conservation. And it is this little sprig of evergreen that 
has carried its silent message of the 
great outdoors to thousands upon 
thousands offices and 
happy homes and has endeared the 
sender to hosts of the forest family 
throughout the world. 

Sitting at the feet of his father 
in 1862, Charles, then a boy of 10 
years of age, heard that foward- 
looking man declare that at least 
one-third of our land should be in tree growth “for the 
public welfare.” From that time on his interest in for- 
estry was a definite thing and quickened with the years. 
Space does not permit recording here the slow unraveling 
of the skein of fate which has made the name of Charles 
H. Shinn as well and widely known among foresters, 
botanists and publicists as that of any other man who 
has been identified with the forest history of this country. 
Suffice it to say that he was born in Texas in 1852, came 
with his family to Niles, California, in 1856, and has dwelt 
within the borders of the Golden State ever since, preach- 
ing forestry, writing forestry, and doing forestry through 
a period of 60 of his three score years and ten. 

This does not mean that he has not done other work. 
His quick and accurate size-up of the hundreds of books 


of busy 


The dog is on the bedstead, 
The cat is in the lake, 

The cow is in the hammock; 
What difference does it make? 


(Over the door of ‘Peace Cabin,” 
the home of Charles H. Shinn.) 


REDINGTCN 


which he reviews each year is marvelous; his library can 
be tagged as one of the really worth-while collections of 
books and pamphlets in this country; his work in Cali- 
fornia agriculture in the go’s, under the famous Hilgard, 
was of an enduring nature, and besides all this, he saw 
years of newspaper work. But through it all his heart 
was in forestry and it is as a forester that he should be 
catalogued, and in this field he 
stands out clearly as an educator 
of the first order. 

As early as 1878 Charles Shinn 
spoke on forestry before the Chit- 
Chat Club of San Francisco. That 
same year he also wrote a number 
of editorials, which appeared in 
leading California papers, advo- 
cating the “perpetual reservation 
and state control of the forests of the Coast Range and 
the Sierras,” so that these forests might be systemat- 
ically used according to sound principles of forestry.” 
Later his newspaper and magazine work drew him from 
the outdoor and forest fields, but after completing a course 
at Johns Hopkins University he returned to California 
in 1885 and in 1890 became inspector of the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in which position he 
worked for twelve years. 

Shinn entered the federal service in 1902 as head ranger 
of the Sierra (North) Reserve, which comprised an area 
of 2,500,000 acres. What he was thinking about at that 
time is best shown by his own words: “It seemed to me 
that the most needful thing to do was to begin to make 
the reserves directly useful to the communities in and 
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near them.” Of the dis- 
couragement, due to inade- 
quate help and equipment ; 
of the insults from those 
who had previously played 
fast with the 
public resources; of the 


and loose 


rebuffs of which he was 
the recipient from incom- 
petent superiors and hos- 
tile interests, he has re- 
corded but little. Always 
his optimism and his cer- 
tainty of the 
large objective towards 
which he had set his com- 


reaching 


pass was in evidence. 
That he clearly realized 
the need of an adequate 
and well-trained force of 
men to handle the work on 
this reserve is 
from his writings when, 


evident 


later on, he became super- 
Sierra: “It 

that the 
ranger force was the key 
to the entire situation. | 
became interested in 


visor of the 


was evident 


the 
following persons (nam- 
ing a number of men, 
most of whom have been 
faithful and efficient pub- 
lic servants 
and when 


hopeful 


for years), 


my circle of 
future 
among the mountain men widened to some twenty, whom 
I visited, had at my cabin, and started reading forest 


books, I began to see the way to create a first-class 


material 


ranger force,” and “the best single thing which I have 
been given the opportunity to do for pioneer forestry 
in California seems to me to be just this, the selection 
and development of this group of rangers, who with 
their families were, and still are, knit together in a 





CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, AT THE DOORWAY OF 
“PEACE CABIN” 
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remarkable unity.” As his 
successor in the Sierra, I 
can bear witness to the 
last-quoted statement, as I 
had the good fortune of 
working with most of the 
men he had inducted into 
the service. 

Mr. Shinn’s series of 
articles, “Work in a Na- 
tional Forest,” appearing 
in the 1908 and 1909 is- 
sues of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest LiFe 
(then Forestry and Irriga- 
tion), most clearly and 
interestingly portray the 
problems and conditions 
that confronted the pioneer 
in the early management 
of the great areas of fed- 
eral forests and constitute 
a valuable chapter in for- 
est literature. 

Mr. Shinn early bought 
a piece of mountain land 
near Northfork, Cali- 
fornia, and thereon erected 
a cabin, where the head- 
quarters of the Sierra 
Forest were established. 
Not a few of the for- 
esters of this and other 
countries are personally 
familiar with “Peace 
Cabin” and have enjoyed 
the hospitality of the “Shinns,” for that is the way they 
are spoken of. By “they” I mean Mr. and Mrs. Shinn— 
inseparable, compatible, and helpful one to the other, 
with like ideals (Mrs. Shinn was an able and devoted 
member of the Forest Service for sixteen years). They 
have set an example in working harmoniously and effi- 
ciently for the public weal which seldom, if ever, can 
be duplicated. 


The Future of Sweden Lies in Her Forests 


By 3. J. 


NE-HALF of Sweden, or 55 million acres, is 
covered by productive forests. The area in 
fields is a little less than 10 million acres. Peat 

bogs, bare rocks, and other unproductive land and lakes 
comprise the remaining 46 million acres. 

There are only three species of trees of great commer- 
cial importance in these vast forests. They are the 
Scotch pine, the Norway spruce, and, in certain localities, 
the birch. Sweden, and especially the great timbered 
region of the North, is wonderfully supplied with natural 
waterways, and these have been systematically improved 


RECORD 

for timber-floating, until there is scarcely a mile of the 
northern forest that is out of reach of the system. The 
total extent of this system is equal to three-fourths the 
equatorial circumference of the earth. Logs are some- 
times floated from 200 to 300 miles and the cost of 
transportation is very low. 

Northern Sweden is now one of the world’s important 
sources of timber, both in the form of lumber and of 
pulp, and this importance is destined to become very 
much greater. Sweden knows the value of her forests 
and is taking care that her great heritage is not despoiled. 
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EDITORIAL — 
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Closing the Woods 


O YOU recall that old light opera in which a desper- 

ate hotel keeper finding his profits on the wane, 
placed this sign in his dining room: “To prevent the 
guests from taking the fruit off my tables to their rooms, 
there will be no fruit.” This drastic type of action, it 
appears, is becoming necessary in controlling human 
irresponsibility in the camp-fire dining rooms of our 
forests. 

Certain areas of high fire risk, but of great attraction 
for campers, are being closed to camping during periods 
when weather conditions add to the normal fire hazard. 
Regulations of this character are in force on some of the 
National Forests. Smoking, for instance, has been pro- 
hibited on the blow-down area of the Olympic National 
Forest in Washington for the past three years. The fire 
laws of Washington prohibit smoking in areas where 
timber is being cut. Los Angeles County, California, 
has an ordinance prohibiting the burning of brush within 
a certain distance of areas covered with inflammable 
vegetation during the rainless months, and the California 
State law prohibits the setting off of fireworks within 
areas covered with forest or chaparral growth. In many 
of the canyons on the south slope or front of the Angeles 
National Forest, campfires are allowed only at desig- 
nated points and shovels are provided for covering them 
with dirt upon leaving. Camp-fire permits have long been 
required on a number of our western forests and the camp- 
ing public has come to ask for them as a matter of course. 

But the leaving of fires is not the only means by which 
certain lazy members of society stand to outlaw them- 
selves and the public in general from the use of the out- 


of-doors. Only recently an Indiana paper carried an 


Constructive 


N AN era of organized publicity to enlist support of 

countless measures, relative importance becomes diffi- 
cult of comparison. The most necessary public policy 
may make small advance if its advocates are too temperate 
and conservative. It has been, and will be, imperative to 
emphasize that which is bad in our forest situation. Too 
much pessimism, however, may defeat the end in view, 
which is encouragement of constructive co-operation along 


item which told how picnickers had broken down a fence 
belonging to the owner of a fine strip of woods which the 
public is allowed to use. These “nature lovers” took the 
fence boards to make a table. Upon breaking camp, they 
left a gate open and their host’s cattle were thus let into 
a neighbor’s field. Likely, if they had been in another 
part of the country they would have gloried in uprooting 
the last specimen of arbutus, or stripping the last holly 
or dogwood. As it was, they left the stream banks deco- 
rated with unsightly papers and cans. Did you ever hear 
of a reverse case—of the farmer and his family driving 
into the city and camping on the city dweller’s property, 
leaving cans, paper, and a trail of destruction in their 
wake? It just isn’t done. Perhaps this will answer the 
small boy’s question of why are there so many signs along 
our country roads, reading “Private Property—Keep Out.” 

Americans, more than ever, are learning that the open 
country is a fine thing to explore and enjoy. In fact the 
“woods is full of them.” Added to this is an almost un- 
precedented condition throughout the country in the mat- 
ter of forest fire hazard. Even in the Eastern States, 
where rainfall has been abundant, there have been an un- 
usual number of bad fires. There are few causes which 
cannot be traced directly to the thoughtlessness of people. 
The camper, the traveler, the great American pleasure- 
seeker, who says he loves the woods, has it in his own 
hands to say whether or not he shall be denied the use 
of the forest at the time when he needs most its coolness 
and invigorating hospitality. Let him remember, if 
he is not on his own land, that he is someone’s guest 
and common decency will demand respect for the host’s 
property. 


Co-operation 


remedial lines. And there is danger in inaccuracy and 
exaggeration which justify irritation and counter-argu- 
ment. 

The last two or three years have brought great prog- 
ress. That forest production is an essential of national 
economy has been conceded by all elements most directly 
concerned, including the lumber industry. With what the 
McNary-Clarke law adds to previous governmental 
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activity, there has-been attained what many believe is the 
best expression of national policy that federal legislation 
can accomplish at this stage of general knowledge. 
State legislation also shows marked stimulus, notwith- 
standing that it has still far to go. Lumbermen have 
participated in the agitation as never before, gaining an 
understanding and interest already manifested in useful 
They are making some beginning in forest man- 
agement even before admitted handicaps are removed. 
The spirit of constructive co-operation is here; also the 
foundation of machinery for its development and func- 
tioning. A grave responsibility rests on all sides alike 
not to endanger the structure by impatience, inaccuracy of 
statement, or arrogance of dogma. 


ways. 


Nor should the lay public be incited to make demands 
in advance of its own understanding and willingness to as- 
sume reciprocal responsibility. It must be taught what it 
must do as well as what it must fear. Most forest man- 
agement problems go deeper than the conduct of lumber- 
men or of public departments. Their sound, permanent 
solution requires not only public fire consciousness to 
afford forest safety, and tolerate taxation, but also a 
general public attitude toward the forest industries which 
encourages engagement therein with the expectation of 
fair and reasonable treatment in every way. Few will 
invest in the enterprise in the face of any other attitude, 
nor can laws go far to make them do so. 

If, on the other hand, public and forestry advocates 
give assurance of willingness that costs be fairly shared, 
that forest industries will be treated without prejudice, 
that business and economic exigencies will be recognized, 
and that reciprocal demands on the industries’ good faith 
will be based on facts duly established after all sides 
are heard, then the grounds for much justified hesitancy 
will be removed and public demands more clearly recog- 
nized. 


If these moral considerations are wisely and sincerely 
dealt with by all concerned, an appraisal of the country’s 
physical facilities for forest production is not discourag- 
ing. It is highly reassuring. True, the very lack of any 
detailed and accurate inventory is one of the best argu- 
ments against too-hasty attempts to announce the exact 
detail and extent of ultimate forest policy, especially in- 
sofar as the public police power is invoked because this 
fundamentally rests on actual necessity. There must be 
a systematic survey and careful analysis to determine how 
much, if any, forced and difficult stimulus must be added 
eventually to that which is now gathering momentum 
through happier influences. But at least we know that 
the country has a vast potential forest area, the greater 
part of which may be kept productive by small protect- 
ive effort. 

By no means is the battle won. Government, states, 
lumbermen and public have only begun to sense their joint 
necessity and their joint responsibility. False security 
will be fatal and this must continually be emphasized. But 
false alarm may be no less so, when now the need is for 
steady, discriminating, dispassionate dealing with facts. 
as fast as they are established, with a minimum of ex- 
cursions and controversies in unnecessary directions to dis- 
align the forces which can accomplish most when united. 
As we have pointed out in previous issues, the benefits of 
federal legislation already accomplished will be measured 
by the fiscal policy of the Government in carrying out the 
remedial measures authorized. Without a strong and 
permanent program of forest expenditures, actual progress. 
after all will indeed have been small. United, the forces 
which have carried to successful enactment the McNary- 
Clarke bill, can shape a strong fiscal policy of federal 
forest reconstruction and make fully operative the policy 
authorized. In this direction, we believe, is the urgent 
and logical course of immediate action. 


Worthy of His Hire 


ATE in June the President authorized the executive 
departments to readjust field salaries in agreement with 
reclassified salaries for Washington, effective July one. 
This piece of relief legislation, so necessary in order to 
provide decent living salaries for the field employees of 
the various Government bureaus, and to prevent the pres- 
ent enormous turnover, was saved from an untimely death 
only by the prompt action of those who know how easy 
an apparent victory may become a complete defeat. The 
bill providing the needed authority and funds for this 
action had passed both houses of Congress, but it was not 
discovered until a few minutes after final adjournment 
that it lacked the signatures of the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate. The story of any 


legislation gained is a long one, but the important 
thing in this case is the fact that the necessary final 
steps were taken and that certain relief is made imme- 
diately available. 

The pages of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 


have continually pointed out the exceptional devotion to 
duty of the men and women in the United States Forest 
Service. Many an acre of cool, green forest now yielding 
rest for man, forage for beast, and products for a thou- 
sand uses, would be blackened waste but for the fine spirit 
of service which permeates the entire organization—chief 
supervisor, ranger, and many times the ranger’s plucky 
wife at the telephone or in one of the other myriad places 
where she is always helping. 

The increases in salary under this act will affect practi- 
cally all of the Forest Service people, although in no case 
need they be startled by the amounts. The application 
of the principle that there should be definite chances for 
advancement in any given position and promotions from 
one grade to another, with increased pay for increased 
responsibility in the field work of our Government, is a 
fair and businesslike procedure. We predict that it will 
show in greater efficiency and loyalty among our front- 
line conservation forces. 








A Generous Gift to the State of California 


PPROXIMATELY 175 acres of land along the 
Pit River has been deeded by the Pacific Gas and 


Electric Company to the State of California for state 


park purposes. This stream, well stocked with mountain 
trout, 
its 
through the 
virgin timber 
lands and will 
be a mecca for 
the vacation- 
ist and angler. 
The call of 
the wild will 
be answered 
by many who 
will journey 
into Cali- 
fornia’s won- 
derlands— 
another place 
to spend your 
vacation, a 
paradise sur- 
rounded by 
snow-capped 
peaks and the 
shadowing 
Mount  Sha- 
sta, and not far distant from noted Mt. Lassen National 
Park, with its only active volcano in North America. 
The parcel of land is located in Shasta County, about 
65 miles northeast of Redding, which is a one day’s drive 
by auto over splendid state highways from San Francisco. 
From Redding a fine mountain road takes the traveler 
into the park. New roads are being constructed by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company which will cross the Pit 
River on the crest of a 110-foot dam, which is being con- 


winds 
way 





BEAUTIFUL BURNEY FALLS 


structed to impound water for the Pit Three Power De- 
velopment. 

When completed this dam will back up the waters of 
the Pit for a distance of 10 miles, forming thereby an im- 
mense moun- 
tain lake. The 
shores of this 
lake will bor- 


der on the 
lands of the 
Mew -Sstate 
park. The Al- 
turas High- 
way, which 
has been ap- 


proved by the 
United States 
Government, 
and the only 
all-year route 
from the East 
to California, 
pass €-s 
through | this 
section of the 
state. 

In this 
mountain 
fastness, nest- 
ling among towering pine and fir trees, we find one of the 
natural wonders of the Pit region, Burney Falls, 165 feet 
high and dropping a volume of water of 150 cubic feet per 
second into a deep, mysterious pool. Burney Falls is 
destined to become famous, for its grandeur rivals that of 
the best in the Yosemite. These falls are different from 
others found in the Sierras, in that they never dry up. ‘Bur- 
ney Creek gushes from»under the lava beds only a mile or so 
above the falls and has an unvarying flow the year round. 


OUR MUSKEG 


By Haro_p BALDWIN 


SASKATCHEWAN muskeg—muskig in the Ojib- 

way dialect—is, in my opinion, really a peat bog. 

Peat moss of varying density rests on a hardpan 

clay bottom. At least ours did on the quarter section I 

had taken up as a soldier grant in northeast Saskatche- 

wan. When my wife and I took a second inventory of 

our grant we decided it was a dandy piece of land, so we 
could afford to have two acres of useless muskeg. 

The perfectly dry stems of the dead tamaracks that 

stood in ghostly array on our muskeg made splendid hard- 


wood roofing poles for our log house. They bore easily 


the weight of the two-inch sods we used as shingles. On 
wet days the inside bark of a dead birch tree from the ’keg 
made fast kindling. Should we come in cold and needing 
fire quickly, spruce boughs from the trees on the edge 
of the ’keg would crackle and roar, emitting tremendous 
heat. 

For decorating at Christmas time; for the Christmas 
tree; for cranberries for the turkey, we had to thank the 
little old *keg. The low-bush cranberry grew prolifically 
in the moss. Blueberries were quite plentiful, too. Wild 
gooseberries and currants flourished round the edges. 


[Continued on page 501] 
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Jewel Weed vs. Poison Ivy 


By Georce A. BUNTING 


Secretary Maryland Board of Pharmacy 


OME years ago a Government bureau published a 
list of probably a hundred popular remedies in use 
throughout the United States for poison ivy infec- 
tion. On calling the attention of one of my physician 
friends to this he replied: ‘Yes, I have tried all of them, 
from ‘sour milk’ to ‘let-it alone,’ and find both good.” 
My own observation as a pharmacist had been that not 
one on the list could be relied upon to cure all cases. 


t a 





C. R. Shoemaker 


PALE JEWEL WEED (Impatiens pallida) 


Fluid extract of grindelia would be positive with one 
patient and decidedly negative on others. A solution of 
permanganate of potash would act like a charm on one 
and absolutely neutral on others; likewise, solution lead 
acetate, and so on down the list. 

About three years ago my attention was called to the 
juice of the jewel weed in the following manner by an 
old gentleman who had spent the most of his life in the 
great outdoors: 





“Want to learn something new, Doctor?’ I turned 
toward the speaker and he continued: ‘“You’re interested 
in all kinds of drugs; do you see that plant over there? 
Well, it will cure poison ivy. I have never known it to 
fail. 
parts affected, or make a tea from the leaves and stems 
and mop this over the body when the infection covers 


Just crush the leaves in your hand and rub the 


a large area.” 

Having talked to the man many times before and found 
him to be surprisingly well posted upon many subjects, I 
was immediately interested, particularly as it directly con- 
cerned a matter to which I had given a great deal of 
thought, viz., a really honest-to-goodness antidote for 
poison-ivy infection. Walking over to the place indicated, 
I recognized the plant as jewel weed; also known as wild 
lady’s-slipper, Snap-weed, touch-me-not, and silver weed. 
The plant is tall and branching, but tender and delicate 
with almost transparent stems and 


succulent annual, 


swollen joints. It grows very profusely along streams and 


other damp localities. The leaves are thin ovate-oval and 


EB. L. Crandall 


SPOTTED JEWEL WEED (Impatiens fulva) 
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more or less toothed. The flowers are slipper-shaped, with 
long recurved tails, orange yellow and spotted. The 
oblong capsules when ripe explode upon the slightest dis- 
turbance, scattering the seed in all directions. 

Gathering some of the plants, I thanked my friend and 
took the specimen to my laboratory, where I proceeded to 
make a 50 per cent tincture by maceration with a men- 
strum of 25 per cent alcohol and 75 per cent water. 

During that season I had occasion to treat probably a 
hundred cases of poison-ivy infection, not one of which 
required over three applications for complete recovery. 
Since that time only one person has stated he derived no 
benefit. In this particular case the physician subsequently 


informed me that there was a complication of other infec- 
tions from scratching. 

In view of the above experiences, I believe Nature has 
provided a perfect antidote for the unsuspecting city- 
dweller, who almost invariably suffers the consequences 
of his intimacy with some of Nature’s handiwork. 

It is to be hoped that many will avail themselves of 
this decidedly worth-while hint, for the reason that a great 
deal of inconvenience can be avoided by the timely use of 
this simple remedy. 

And so it goes—a word from one in the humble walks 
of life injected something in my profession which had 
not come to my knowledge from more learned minds. 





complete faith in jewel weed. 
I. biflora) as a remedy for ivy poisoning,” says the Bureau. 


more than 70 species of 37 families are given as remedies. 


a specific for this troublesome affliction. 


remedies that have been proposed for ivy poisoning.” 





Eprror’s Note.—The Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, does not share Doctor Bunting’s 
“There are numerous references in the literature to the use of jewel weed (Impatiens fulva and 


“Some writers are very enthusiastic in their recommendations of this remedy, while others, after having used it unsuc- 
cessfully, state their convictions that its reputed efficacy is a myth. A survey reveals more than 200 different remedies that 
have been recommended in the treatment of ivy poisoning. Of plants alone, not to mention the substances derived therefrom, 
In the face of such a large number of remedies for ivy poisoning, 
each of which has been favorably recommended by one or more persons, it is obvious that as yet there had not been discovered 
In the case of practically every one of the substances recommended, there will be 
found some who esteem them highly and others who are convinced that they are valueless. 
one of the principal reasons for this difference of opinion as follows: 

“‘One of the chief reasons for this unsatisfactory condition is the fact that many physicians in treating a case of rhus 
dermatitis will first use a so-called remedy for a few applications; failing to secure a satisfactory result, this remedy will 
be replaced by another. This process may continue until finally convalescence, delayed or accelerated by the use of the various 
remedies, occurs and the remedy used in the last stages of the disease is considered the best. 
used by another physician or the same physician in the initial stages of another case with failure as the result.’ 

“From the evidence at hand, our specialists are not inclined to commend jewel weed more highly than several dozen other 


McNair has clearly set forth 


The remedy may then be 








Forest Service Veteran Retires 
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on June 30. 
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beloved California hills. 


Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, for many years Supervisor 
of the Sierra National Forest and known to the thousands 
of conservationists as writer and publicist on forestry 
matters, retired from active duty in the Forest Service 


The contribution which he made in training and inspir- 
ing large numbers of men in the Forest Service and in 
putting thoughtful and convincing forestry information 
before the nation through the press is unique. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the story of Mr. 
Shinn’s work, and AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 
adds the hope that this splendid friend of conservation 
and of this magazine may be spared for many more years 
of kindly inspiration and of peaceful enjoyment of his 





























Two Remarkable Tree Growths 


By Georce MAcREYNOLDs 


a REE growth is a constant source of wonder to 
one who contemplates Nature.’—Prof. L. H. 
Bailey. 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, furnishes two very un- 
usual and curious specimens of tree growth. One of 
these growths is well known to many people because the 





THE “SIAMESE-TWIN” TREE 


This White Oak has been likened to that human freak of nature known 
as the Siamese Twins, and whether it is really one tree or two joined at 
the base and above by the ligament remains to be proven. 


tree stands in an open field near a well-traveled highway, 
where it is easily observed, forming as it does a conspicu- 
ous object in the landscape. The other is known perhaps 
only to the writer, because it is located in a remote place, 
closely surrounded by smaller trees, and would not be 
observed except by chance. 

The first tree, illustrated by the photograph, is a White 
Oak (Quercus alba) on the farm of Amos M. Tindall, 
near the village of Gardenville, about four miles from 
Doylestown, the county seat of Bucks County. The 
reader may draw his own conclusions as to whether it is 
one tree or two trees united like the Siamese twins. 
Except at the base, and again a few feet farther up, where 
they again join, there are two perfect trunks. The oval- 
shaped opening in the trunk was not produced by dis- 
€ase or insects. ‘The peculiar formation is apparently 


natural, and the tree has been in that form as long as 
the oldest inhabitant can remember. 

The tree a few years ago was reduced in height about 
five feet and otherwise injured by a sleet storm, the right 
or east side suffering the most damage. The storm having 
come from the northeast, that side of the tree received 
the heavier coating of ice. The tops of tall trees in whole 
woodlots were broken by this storm, and many shade 
and fruit trees standing alone and unprotected were 
ruined. 

This famous oak is about 50 feet in height and is prob- 
ably a part of an original White Oak forest that covered 
the ridge on which it stands. Near by is a public school- 
house and also the old Plumstead Meeting House of the 
Society of Friends, built in 1752 by the pioneers who 
settled in this backwoods location. 

At its base the tree is 6 feet 7 inches in circumference. 
The distance from the ground to the ligament which 
joins the two trunks is 5 feet 7 inches and at the point 
of conjunction the tree is 7 feet 10 inches in circumfer- 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE TWIN TREE 


This shows the most unusual union of a Swamp White Oak and a Red 


Maple. The trees are so different in general characteristics that their 
union is well worth recording. 
ence. The ligament is 17 inches in length and it meas- 


ures 3 feet 9 inches around at its narrowest point. As 
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the photograph shows, the ligament widens out as it 
approaches the two boles. 
A still more remarkable tree growth is shown in the 


second illustration, The larger of the two central trees 


is a Swamp White Oak ( Quercus bicolor) and the smaller 


a Red Maple (cer rubrum). They are located on a 


low, marshy bank of a small stream known as Mill Creek, 


on the premises owned by William J. O'Neil, about a 
half mile due south of Doylestown. 

The voluntary union of two trees of widely dissimilar 
families is, I presume, so rare that it is worthy of re- 
cording. The Swamp White Oak is a rough-barked tree, 
while the Red Maple, of the age of this one, has a smooth 
bark. The Red Maple is locally common along south- 
eastern Pennsylvania streams, but large specimens are 
now scarce. The Swamp White Oak, on the other 
hand, is not a common tree in this section of the State, 
although a few specimens are sometimes found in favor- 
able locations along streams. 

The two trees illustrated are so closely set upon the 
soil that their bases are in contact, but there appears to 
be no junction of the bases. The first perfect unions 
in growth above the ground are shown in the illustra- 
tion, where two points of contact may be observed, the 
lower and larger one about 10 feet from the ground and 
the upper and much smaller one about a foot above the 
first. There are other commissures, not shown in the 
illustrations, where the two trees are slightly united or 
where junctions are in the process of forming. 

The Swamp White Oak is possibly 60 feet in height 


and its trunk measures 4 feet and g inches in circumfer- 
ence eighteen inches above ground, while the Red Maple 
measures 2 feet in circumference the same distance above 
ground and is not over 35 feet high. 

There is a perfect union of growth in the bark where 
the trees are shown by the illustration to be in contact, 
and doubtless a similar union of woody fiber has oc- 
curred. The presumption, therefore, is that they are 
perfectly united by live, growing tissues. Whether there 
is intermingling of the sap, and if so to what extent, would 
be an interesting matter to determine. 

A fact worthy of notice is that the trunk of the maple 
at its base is inclined at a considerable angle away from 
the trunk of the oak. Had it naturally followed that angle 
of growth the trunk of the maple would have been a‘ 
least five feet from the trunk of the oak at the uppermost 
point of contact. The impression gained from looking at 
the trees is that some irresistible magnetic power in the 
A close study of the 
things 


oak drew the maple toward itself. 
illustration will reveal a number of interesting 
about these remarkable trees, but one of the things that is 
not clearly shown is the fact that the union is incomplete 
and unfinished—is still progressing. Points of contact 
between the trees, where the process of conjunction is 
seemingly just starting, could not be readily shown in the 
photographs. The two freak tree-growths are located 
about five miles apart. The character of the soil in each 
case is entirely different. The White Oak occupies a high 
and dry situation, while the Swamp White Oak and Red 
Maple are growing on wet, swampy lowland. 





Official Statements on the Pacific Coast Forest Fire Situation 


At the request ofp AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, the following wires were sent in on the 
18th of July, and came to our hands an hour before time for this issue to go to press. 


Portland, Oregon, July 18. 


O. M. Butler, 
1523 L Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Fire situation easier. Entire coast, except along 
ccea.., dry and in danger if wind or low humidity strike 
again, but so far, strong protection and lucky weather 
have prevailed except for local outbreaks soon con- 
trclled. No trouble now in Oregon and western Wash- 
ington. Worst situation northeast Washington and 
Cceur d’Alene mining region, Idaho, but understand 
improved and towns or lives no longer threatened. 
Outside (Federal lands) losses for season probably 
arcund two hundred fifty thousand dollars in Wash- 
ington, one hundred thousand in Oregon, fifty thousand 
in Idaho, except don’t know mine damage. These losses 
mostly property other than timber, which has not suf- 
fered badly, probably not over fifth of hundred thou- 
sand acres altogether in three states. One known life 
lost. Log supply practically unaffected. Many (log- 
ging) camps (shut) down since Fourth of July holiday 
because afraid to risk equipment but many mills (shut) 
down also because poor market. Sums up dangerous 
season but lucky so far and press reports exaggerated. 
California has had worst time but things better there 
now. 


E. T. ALLEN, 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association. 


San Francisco, California, July 18. 


American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your wire seventeenth. State fire situation worst in 
history but well in hand. Over nine hundred fcrest, 
brush, and grain fires this year. Four times normal 
(number). Eighty per cent man caused. Two bad 
months ahead. One hundred fifty thousand acres 
burned. Loss one and one half million dollars. No 
loss of life or mills closed. Of total fires, six hundred 
and seventy-five in national forests. One hundred 
thousand acres government and private land burned. 
Suppression costs one hundred fifty thousand dollars. 
State forester, California Development Association and 
(forest) service combined in intensive state-wide edu- 
cational fire campaign. State citizens committee 
formed with auxiliary branches south and north. Splen- 
did response from all interests. Using billboards, street 
car signs, dodgers, ministers, women’s clubs, fire bulle- 
tins to press slogans in advertisements to arouse public 
sentiment. Have closed to public entire Stanislaus and 
Shasta (National) forests and most of the California, 
Santa Barbara, Plumas, and Tahoe (National Forests). 
Restrictions on camping, smoking, travel on large areas 
in practically all (National) forests this state. More 
closures pending. Have requested commander Presidio 
(San Francisco Army Post) to assign two hundred fifty 
soldiers for patrel of closed areas. Request under ad- 


viserrent. 
REDINGTON, 
Forest Service, San Francisco. 


The American Public in other parts of the country sould take courage from the inspiring way in which our 
western people are meeting an unprecedented fire situation. The forests of this country must and will be saved 


from fire. 











Michigan Wilds 


By Fevix J. Kocu 


PORT to it? 
Well, we will grant that there may not be quite 
the sport to it that there is to slipping across the 











: ice hummocks to spear the walrus in his lair, up off 
; Greenland way; nor to starting a tiger from the tall 
. pampas grass in Bengal; but, in hunting for the beau- 
tiful pink and white showy Ladies’ Slipper orchis, we do 
contend that there is sport to it, indeed! The sudden 
; discovery of a large bed of these exquisite flowers gives 
. one a thrill long to be remembered. 
S Michiganders, as might very properly be supposed, 
e make the very best of orchis hunters among the com- 
t panies of native daughters and native sons, and, more 
S frequently, summer-resorters in perfect schools, who 
e set out from Portage Point, and wherever it may be, to 
d find the lovely flowers. 
h They are to the manner born with it. All their lives, 
h come late summer and fall, they have gone to the pine 
d woods seeking orchis! They have “rubber shoes” and 
e 

HUNT WHERE THE DEEPEST SHADOWS ARE 
ir Summer man and summer maid pair for the pleasure of the 
a orchis hunt, eager to win the prize. 
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An Orchis Hunt in the 


have old 
trousers, 
with the 
men, and 
short-cut 
skirts, with 
the women. 
With their tin 
boxes —aban- 





doned cracker- 
boxes usually- 
carpeted with moss 
and dampened 
down at 


Som ¢ 


E. L. 


; Crandall 
brook or minor 


SHOWY ORCHIS 
(Orchis spectabilis) 


In the cool shade of the 
forest the lovely orchis flourishes. 


pool to keep the or- 
chis fresh and cool, 
and 
as some botanist’s 
drum might do. 
And the good women of Michigan do know just how 
to prepare the ideal midday and evening lunch for the 


orchis hunt in the forests there; so that, all aside from 


the zest in finding the finest, the most perfect, flowers 
for prize, to be 
treat! 


bidden to such a hunt were in itself a 


Your typical Michigan orchis hunt, then, starts usually 
some time after late breakfast. 

Wildwood Michigan is a resort land. Resorters like to 
sleep late, they like to breakfast very, very leisurely of 
the blueberries and the freshly caught fish; they like to 
“run through” the mail, which has come in by this time: 
then, and then alone, they're prepared for the day's sport. 

So, at 
lounge or the corridor of the hotel, and there is a roll- 
At the last stroke of the 


10 o clock, as a rule, all entries close in the 


call of hunters for the day. 
the woods. 


hour they are off t 

Here, there, and everywhere they go, disappearing as 
sO many squirrels might into the depths of the forest. 
One may go where he will, as he will, when he will; all 
that is needed is to bring the flowers to bar at noon, and 
again at late evening closing time. 

The summer man and the summer maid pair for the 
The bachelors three go off by themselves. 
Family parties hunt to- 


orchis hunt. 
bound to win the pretty prize. 


gether. Like so many sheep, through the glades, they 
seem. You may get one, two, or three of the largest 


flowers you can find, but do not take more than one from 
any group. If each party picks all or most all the flowers 
of each group and leaves but few to go to seed Michigan 


will soon lose much of its attractiveness. 
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Off through the woods, to the lower, marshier areas, 
experienced orchis hunters go direct. There, where the 
cat-tails rise and the white, feathery seed pods top a 
curious native swamp grass till the wind breaks and bears 
these away, one may look for the flowers. Usually you 
will find them where the larches and the junipers throw 
their deepest tree shadows. 

No two blossoms are exactly alike in their form, their 
size, and their colorings. That is part and parcel of the 
joy, the pleasure, in an orchis hunt up here. 

Basically, the orchis blossom might be said to remind 
one slightly of the garden foxglove, but it is really a large 
lady-slipper. Only there is a white petal at the top of 
the flower; just beneath this one has a pink to reddish 
cup. Leaves of the plant seem like so many grass-blades, 
but are much broader. 

Leaves and flower—that 
picked sparingly, leaving the root to 
They are only a mass of white, thread-like tendrils 
growing into the moss—into decayed logs or stumpage, 
into what it may be they can find—these tendrils work 
their way—holding the plant into position, and that is 
This orchis is a parasite, the Michigan 


stock—should be 
grow new plants. 


is entire 


very nearly all. 


“Horse 


By E. G. 


URING the open season on deer in 1922 I was 
D riding down one of the canyons of my district 

when suddenly, while rounding a curve in the trail, 
I bumped into the camp of a party of hunters. The fact 
of finding such a camp at this season of the year is no un- 
usual thing, but in this instance a good-sized camp fire, 
still smoldering, was in evidence, and there being loads of 
dead leaves and grass, together with heavy cover of 
underbrush within a few feet, made this unwatched fire 
a danger and a chance for it soon to develop into a raging 
forest fire. 

Apparently all hands and the cook had gone in quest 
of game, as it was yet early in the day, and as I dis- 
mounted with the intention of putting the fire out, I heard 
voices in the brush on the opposite side of the canyon. 
Making certain that my hearing had been correct, I lit out 
to collar them and give them an object-lesson that they 
would not forget for a while, as I was “some peeved.” 

In a few moments I located my party, “consisting of 
the principal of a school near by and some of his older 
pupils,” whom I directed to follow me back to their camp. 

The “Prof.” was somewhat uneasy at my attitude, hav- 
ing seen the little shield on my shirt front, and began 
asking what was wrong, but I said nothing, except 
that | wanted to show him a bit of carelessness on his part, 
since he was the head of the party. 

As we emerged from the brush on the opposite side of 
the creek from their camp and in plain sight of it, what 
was my surprise to see my saddle horse right in the middle 
of that camp fire stamping with his front feet to beat 
the band among the ashes. I glanced at my gentleman 
camper and saw that he was much surprised by such 
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hunters tell you, but one of the loveliest in the world. 
This, however, is a popular error, as few orchids in this 
country are parasites. 

Thanks to the hunt taking place in the cool and shade 
of the forest, yet, such is the nature of the flower, often 
squarely at the side of the most-frequented trails, the aged 
and the smallest kiddies alike can hunt the orchis when 
they will. 

Mid-July finds the flowers at their best, but they blos- 
som on into the autumn. While still fairly abundant in 
some parts of Michigan, it is one of the flower’s few last 
strongholds and ten years of thoughtless picking would 
see it as rare as in many parts of New England, where 
it was formerly abundant, but has yielded to the call of 
pseudo-flower lovers for an all-too-short decoration of 
the home or public place. 

Michigan needs to look a little‘to her wild-flower con- 
servation. 

Loiter the wilderness through, North or South Penin- 
sula either, and you'll find it spotted, starred, and all the 
lovelier for this, rather, with the pink wild orchis, end 
to end. 


Sense” 


METTLER 


“horse actions,” and right then the thought struck me: 
“Here is your chance for an object-lesson,” no matter 
what had caused the old horse to get so busy. 

“Now, then,” I said, “you can see what ‘real horse sense’ 
amounts to in dealing with camp fires.” I told him 
how his carelessness in leaving that fire red hot had en- 
dangered the whole forest in that vicinity ; how the wind, 
which was now starting up, could easily whip a spark 
into the dead and dry duff and develop, in almost an 
instant, into a roaring furnace, which would have de- 
stroyed his own car, standing near by, besides doing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage to the forest. 

I continued along this line of lecture while the faithful 
old horse was still at it; but fearing that the bluff might 
run out, I led him to one side, at the same time glancing 
about for the cause of his queer action. 

The professor then asked, “Do all rangers have their 
horses trained like that?” and I replied that was part of 
their education. 

He then assured me that as long as he lived he would 
remember that lesson administered by a dumb brute and 
never again would he neglect his duty as a man and a 
citizen when on the forest. 

I discovered that when I had dismounted from my horse 
he had stopped with his front feet in a red-ant heap, 
and in edging away from them had gotten into the live 
coals of the fire, which so heated the soles of his hoofs 
that he tried stamping to rid himself of it, not having 
sense enough to sidestep or get out otherwise. 

But his action taught a mighty good lesson, which is 
still being spread, and the fame of my intelligent horse 
is known throughout the whole community. 
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Our Muskeg 


[Continued from page 494] 

My wife always knew when the blueberries and cran- 
berries were ripening. She found them in the crops of 
the partridges which frequented the keg. I’d better be 
careful of the game warden. 

At the beginning of our residence on the grant we had 
no well, of course; so we resorted to the creek for water. 
It did not taste good, and there are better places for silt 
than one’s inside. We went to the never-failing muskeg. 
We dug right through the moss and several feet into the 
clay bed, cribbed the sides of the hole with tamarack poles, 
and soon had several feet of icy cold, sweet water. From 
this hole I watered our three milch cows all through one 
winter. 

I could never understand why the water did not freeze, 
for the moss froze clear down. In July, two feet down 
from the surface, the moss would still be half ice; so 
my better six-fifths used the ’keg as an ice box. She 
simply tore out the upper moss and deposited her perish- 
ables in the hole thus made. If the hole began to seep 
water, she simply repeated the process. 

Our house was often beautified by the curious lovely 
flowers that grew in the muskeg. The moss itself, on close 
inspection, was a riot of lovely colors. 

Our purse was weighted by the money we made from 
the sale of the pelts of the weasel, which often pass for 
ermine—fierce little beasts caught in the muskeg. 

The muskeg moss, when dried, made the best stable 
litter I ever used. I never tried it for fuel, but I know 
that the compressed lower layers of the moss would make 
excellent peat fuel. 


“And he showed me a river of the water of life, 
bright as crystal . . and on this side of the river 
and on that was a tree of life, bearing twelve crops of 
fruit, yielding its fruit every month; and the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the nations.”— 
Revelation. 


Flowers of the High Places 


[Continued from page 489] 

has the Mustard family (Crucifere). The spicy proper- 
ties of these plants often exhibit marked antiscorbutic 
powers, 7. e., are efficacious in the treatment of scurvy, 
a disease which constitutes a plague in the Far North. 
Rockcresses (Arabis) and Whitlow-worts (Draba) are 
two genera of the Mustard family well represented in 
these frigid portions of the globe. A study taken on 
the Pike National Forest, in Colorado (Fig 11), shows 
a tuft of the False Candytuft, or Blue Pennycress 
(Thlaspi glaucum), in full bloom, growing in some high 
cold site—mayhap on Pikes Peak itself. This plant has 
markedly blue (“glaucous”) foliage and numerous white, 
4-petaled flowers. (Part II will follow in the September 
number.) 

(For the illustrations the writer is indebted to the Forest Service : 
(1) Personal prints from the Forest Service photographic collec- 
tion, and (2) drawings made for the Branch of Grazing, under 


his general supervision by Mrs. Annie E. Hoyle, of the Forest 
Service. ) 
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A FOREST TRAGEDY 


Two hunters who made their way through the dense forest 
along the boundary line between northwestern Montana and 
Idaho were surprised to see protruding from the trunk of a lofty 
white-pine tree, at an elevation of 12 feet from the ground, a 
gigantic pair of Rocky Mountain sheep antlers firmly imbedded 
in the living tree. They carefully cut down the pine and removed 
the section containing the antlers. They found that the skull 
was imbedded in the trunk at a point where the diameter was 
20 inches. By counting the rings of the tree its age was fixed at 
Ico years. It had grown to a height of 170 feet. How these 
antlers got there is a mystery. Who of those who read this have 
a solution of it?—H. E. ZIMMERMAN. 


Courtesy of Mr. A. K. Chippenden 


Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


D®? YOU own “wild lands’ or timber? If so, they need protec- 
tion—need “checking up” from time to time—if they are to be 
managed properly. 

Our service includes reforestation; forest management; fire pro- 
tection; fire damage and timber trespass claims; land examinations; 
timber estimates and appraisals; soil and topographic surveys, and 
second-growth problems. 

Let us place this service at your disposal. 

Write for full information. 


) 
Successors to Great Lakes Forest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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The Bamboo 


[Continued from page 476] 


“birch,” “slipper,” guillo- 


influence of the 


tine, gallows, and electric chair? 

In China and Japan many kinds of hats 
for both sexes are made of braided bamboo. 
The leaves are used for fodder, for packing 
a decoction is also made from 
pec- 


and weaving; 
them that is considered efficacious in 
toral maladies. 
from the wood and stuffed pillows from the 
The leaves are sewed, overlapping 
The leaf buds 


the seeds are eaten 


Framed pillows are made 


leaves. 
like shingles, into raincoats. 
are used as a diuretic; 
as food. The Chinese have a superstition 
that the bamboo bears seeds in extraordinary 
quantities in years of famine, so generous 
is this big grass-tree. 

In ransacking the jungles of the Orient 
in search of fiber for the electric 
lamp, which the wizard inventor expected to 
find in the bamboo family, I found approxi- 


a carbon 


mately one hundred species in Ceylon, sixty 
in India, and in Burma and the Malay Pen- 
insula a number corresponding with that of 
Ceylon, and in China and Japan upwards 
of fifty varieties. 

Mr. Edison was the first to discover that 
the waxy fibers of the bamboo yield an ex- 





durable carbon, and for 
and controlled the use of the 


lamp. A 


ceedingly many 
used 
bamboo filament in the 


dwarfed variety not larger than meadow 


years 
electric 


grass covers many southern slopes of the 
Himalayas and is used for feeding stock. 
numbers of objects of art and 
carved out of it. Among the 
Borneo the joints are used for 


Endless 
beauty are 
Dyaks of 
cooking vessels. Brooms are made of the 
smaller twigs, and writing pens are made 
from the small, hard, quill-like stems. His- 
tory has recorded that the first silkworm 
eggs were conveyed in a joint of bamboo 
from China to Constantinople during the 
reign of Justinian. 

The outer cuticle is so flinty that it makes 
a sharp knife edge, and some parts of the 
wood are so siliceous that they can be used 
as whetstones. The inner portion of the 
wood is used to a great extent in China for 
paper-making, and after several preliminary 
processes it is boiled into a pulp from which 
a soft, delicate paper is made. I have only 
mentioned a few of the innumerable uses of 
this rare grass, upon which the entire tropi- 


cal and subtropical world is so dependent. 
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TELLING THEM HOW 


The following caption: 





PREVENT FIRES 
SAVE THE FORESTS 








appears at the top of the semi-monthly pay 
Philadelphia and Reading 
This means that 


voucher of the 
Coal and Iron Company. 
approximately 30,000 employees of the com- 
pans their 
24 times a year to the fact that forest-fire 


have attention drawn at least 
prevention has the official approval of the 
company. 
FIRE FIGHTERS’ MANUAL 
Careful methods of fire fighting, 
thought out and proven effective by the ex- 


well 


perience of thousands of trained men, are 
tersely and conveniently collected into the 
third edition of the Western Fire Fighters’ 
Manual, completely revised and issued by 
the Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation. 

The actual compilation of each chapter, 
which, by the way, is printed separately and 
punched for standardized pocket binders, 
was left to an expert in this particular line. 
There are chapters on The Fire Fighters’ 
Profession, Trail Building, The 
Lookout Telephone 
Construction and Maintenance, 
Fire Laws and Their Enforce- 
Fire in 

Tools, 


Supplies, and 


System, 


ment, Prevention of 
Logging 
Equipment and 
on Fire Fighting. 
the latter the manual says: 
“Finally there is the actual 
never the 


Operations, 


Concerning 


fighting of fires, 
same, defying all rules, profit- 
ing by all previous experience, 
but calling always for new and 
decisive reasoning.” 

PINUS PONDEROSA 
FOR TIES 
The railroads of the United 
States are continually on the 
lookout 
Approximately 125 million rail- 


for suitable tie timber. 


road ties are used each year and 
enormous quantities of timber 
are required to meet the de- 
Attention just 
commercial 
pines of the Sierra Madre 
Old Mexico.  Ar- 
rangements have been made for 
the Forest Products Laboratory 


mand. now is 


being given the 


regions of 








BOY SCOUTS AND FIRE PROTECTION 


These are Boy Scouts of Sunnydale, Washington (near Seattle), and their 
leader is teaching forest protection from a roadside sign they erected as part 
of their woodcraft ceremony. The sign, furnished by the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, is of porcelain fused on steel. The colors are red, white and 
black. It was designed by the Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion and is being used on Pacific Coast highways from California to Montana. 





L.R. Dale to 


tests to determine 
the physical properties and sutt- 
Mexican 


conduct 
ability of the chief 
pine, Pinus ponderosa Arisonica. 
for railroad ties. This species 
is closely related to the ordinary 
western yellow pine, and when 
it occurs in the forests of Ari- 
zona is usually logged along 
with western yellow pine. 
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Either its Genuine White Pine, 
or it isn’t White Pine at all- 








GOOD many people have 
asked why Weyerhaeuser 
takes so much trouble to brand 
its output of genuine White Pine 
with the species- mark—‘‘Gen- 
uine White Pine.” 
This is done that there may 
be no mistake about it. 


It is not meant to imply any 
derogation to any other wood. 
Western Soft Pine, for instance, 
is a soft white wood of excellent 
working qualities. Millions of 
feet of it are used every year 
for interior house trim, and so 
on. Home-building and indus- 
try would be badly off without 
Western Soft Pine. 


But genuine White Pine is the 
chosen wood of the pattern- 
maker, the model-maker, the 
wood-worker in any craft who 
needs a close-grained soft wood 
that works easily and holds true. 


These men have been hear- 
ing all kinds of substitute talk— 
“Well, White Pine is just about 
played out. You can’t get the 
good stuff any more.” 


The fact is that there is 
enough genuine White Pine in 
Idaho alone to take care of all 
the legitimate needs of genera- 
tions to come. The real thing 











—of quality beyond question. 


So the Weyerhaeuser Mills — the 
largest producers of genuine White 
Pine in America, are now branding 
every piece of White Pine they man- 
ufacture—not only with the Weyer- 
haeuser trade mark, but also with the 
species-mark, ‘‘Genuine White Pine.”’ 


you see here an example of the 
way Weyerhaeuser has developed 
its business into a specialist lumber 
service. 


A personal service that follows 
through to the individual user of lum- 
ber and his local lumber merchants. 


In this matter of supplying geniune 
White Pine, for example, there is a 
Weyerhaeuser Service man whose 
main function is to advise with such 
White Pine users as the Pattern- 
maker. 


He is a specialist in woods. 


He will help you to determine the 
particular grades of genuine White 
Pine best suited to the work in hand 
—both in working quality and econ- 
omy. 

When the requirements are de- 
cided, he will arrange for your speci- 
fications to be supplied with species- 
marked genuine White Pine through 
a convenient local dealer. Or he will 
facilitate car-load mill shipments 
when preferred and advantageous. 


He then becomes available :t all 
times in the future as other cu-rent 
problems come up. 


In short, he is carrying through 
right to the door of the individual 
lumber user and lumber dealer the 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA fe 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


same personal responsibilty that leads 
the Weyerhaeuser organization to 
brand its White Pine both with the 
Weyerhaeuser trade mark and with 
the species-mark as well. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Service Man is 

now planning his engagements 
ahead. We should appreciate early 
correspondence from manufacturers 
and lumber merchants who wish to 
have this Weyerhaeuser personal 
attention, 














Here is a White Pine pattern that has seen 
continuous service for more than thirty 
years. It is a pattern for a truck end, and 
was made in 1892 for the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The only repairs necessary in that 
time were a few small iron strips to hold 
the sections together. An exceptional rec- 
| ord, to be sure, but one that clearly indi- 
cates why White Pine has always been pre- 





ferred by the pattern maker. 








WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS =~ 
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these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade ch 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, 





with representatives throughout the country. 
4 


Is by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 
New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and 
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PENNSYLVANIA NOW LEADS 


At the end of the spring shipping season 
of forest trees—seedlings and transplants— 
the records show that during the past 
spring there were distributed 8,739,289 trees 
to approximately 1,900 owners of forest land 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania. This 
is the largest number distributed by any 
The state ranking next to Pennsy]- 
vania is New York, which distributed 
8,240,350 trees in 1,386 orders. Last year 
New York distributed 7,104,525, 
Pennsylvania distributed 5,424,116 trees. 


state. 


while 


NORTH CAROLINA’S FORESTS GOING 
UP IN SMOKE 

Carolina 

21,500,000 

Two 


must 


The total land area of North 
is 31,190,000 acres, of which 
acres are in potential timber lands. 
out of three acres, in other words, 
now and for a long time to come grow 
timber or nothing. Of this timber area 
7,380,000 acres are in merchantable timber, 
11,580,000 are producing more or less young 
growth, and 4,200,000 acres are lands which 
have been deforested, neglected, and burned 
over until they are no better than a drag 
to their owners and to the state. To these 
four and a quarter millions of useless lands 
we add slowly, by the willful or careless 
burning of 500,000 acres of timber lands 
annually, at an annual estimated money loss 
of $1,893,000. In other words, at the present 
rate we are burning over every forty years 
an area equal to that of the entire present 
potential forest lands of the state. 

Meanwhile the timber on these lands de- 
creased from a total of 45 billion board feet 
in 1918 to 30 billion board feet in 1923, 
and this fifteen billion deficit is being added 
to by an annual cut that exceeds growth 
by a billion and a half feet a year. 


For this condition, which already has re- 
duced North Carolina from fourth to ninth 
place as a timber-producer within six years 
and caused a 44 per cent decrease in pro- 
duction in spite of a doubling of the price 
of merchantable timber, the only answer is 


AROUND 


more growth and a redemption of idle lands 
to their only economic employment. 

Yet for the protection of forests from a 
practice that costs 21,000,000 acres of forest 
lands worth billions coi dollars every tree 


Carolina 
prevention 


state of North 
forest-fire 


generation, the 
now expends for 
$25,200—or one cent per ten acres! 


DEMOCRATS’ CONSERVATION 


PLANK 
In its platform adopted in New York last 
month, the National Democratic Party 


pledges itself to the “recovery of the Navy’s 
oil reserves and all other parts of the public 
domain which been fraudulently or 
illegally leased or otherwise wrongfully 
transferred to the control of private inter- 
prosecution of all public 
and corporations 


have 


ests; vigorous 
officials, private citizens 
that participated in these transactions; re- 
vision of the Water Power act, the General 
Leasing act and all other legislation relating 
to the public domain that may be essential 
to its conservation and honest and efficient 
use on behalf of the people of the country.” 

The platform also promises “to regulate 
by governmental agencies the anthracite coal 
industry and all other corporations control- 
ling the necessaries of life, where public 
welfare has been subordinated to private 
interests.” 

FOXTAIL PINE TREE FOUND IN 

NEW MEXICO 

The foxtail pine tree, known here and 
there throughout the West, has now been 
reported as occurring in the Rio Puerco 
watershed, about 80 miles south of Taos, 
New Mexico. This extends the range of 
this tree farther westward in northern New 
Mexico than it has ever before been recorded, 
announces the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


SAFETY CIGARETTE 
EXTINGUISHER 
A splendid little device is being dis- 
tributed by the Kennebec Valley Protective 
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Association in Maine, in an effort to help 
smokers be careful with fire in the woods. 
It consists of a small metal cone 114 inches 
long, oval-shaped at the mouth (half inch 
the long dimension), so as to accommodate 
Turkish cigarettes. A small ring is at- 
tached, to which a tag is hung carrying the 
following reading: 





(Front) (Back) 
After you have IT PAYS 
finished your smoke, . 
put out the fire in to protect the Forests 
your cigarette with from Fire, as fires de- 
this SAFETY stroy forests, sport, 
paar see and business. YOU 
CIGARETTE ‘ : EC 
share this loss. Care- 


EXTINGUISHER 

Poke the lighted 
end into the ex- 
tinguisher and leave 
it about ten seconds; 
a few trials will show 
you how long it takes 


to put out the last 
spark, This is a 
simple and_ effective 
means of preventing 


many fires. 


lessness causes fires 
and you can’t afford 
to be careless. 
Smokers are cau- 
tioned particularly in 
regard to the careless 
handling of lighted 
cigars, cigarettes, 
pipes, and matches. 


Across the front is stamped with a red 
stencil: “Use it in the car.” 

This is a great little idea and should be 
of real service, for the average smoker is a 
good fellow and the fires he sets are trace- 
able to carelessness rather than viciousness. 


NEW JERSEY’S LOOKOUTS NOW 
COMPLETE 


New Jersey is making rapid strides toward 
adequate provision for forest-fire protection. 
There have just been shipped to the Forest 
Fire Service the last four fire-lookout towers 
required to complete the lookout for the 
entire state. These towers are expected to 
be in operation early in the summer. 
When they are ready, there will be 18 pri- 
mary stations, covering the entire woodland 
area of the state, with several secondary or 
emergency stations to furnish more intensive 
control in particularly difficult or dangerous 
areas, when fire conditions are acute. These 
towers are not only proving their immense 
value for forest protection, but have become 
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an extremely popular objective for hikers, 
tourists, etc., who visit them in great num- 
bers. The stair tower, with an inclosed 
house on top, is used altogether, making all 
of the towers easily and pleasantly usable 
by any able-bodied person. 


ZUNI MOUNTAIN ADDITION 


The Secretary of the Interior has con- 
curred in recommending to the President the 
addition of 314,900 acres of land lying be- 
tween Mt. Sedgwick and Fort Wingate 
units of the Manzano forest. The record 
of the Interior Department shows that 98 
per cent of this area is patented, about 2,000 
acres covered by unperfected entries and 
2,758 acres of unappropriated public lands. 
The inclusion of this region within the 
forest boundary will enable the owners of 
private timbered lands to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the general land ex- 
change act. 


FIRE CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 


The Canadian National Railways have 
offered to co-operate with forest-protection 
organizations throughout Canada and have 
suggested a joint committee to work with 
them in the effort to solve the problems that 
arise, according to Vice-Consul Arthur B. 
Giroux, of Montreal, Canada. Not only 
its telegraphic equipment, but its radio 
















service and fire-fighting organization will 
be available for this purpose. Appreciation 
of the imperative necessity of speedy noti- 
fication of fires is shown in this tender of 
the Canadian National Railway facilities. 
It is also an indication of the rapid develop- 
ment of practical policies in connection 
with forest preservation. 

Control of fire protection in all lands be- 
longing to the Crown, as well as in all 
woods and forests under provincial juris- 
diction, is placed in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Lands and Forests by 
a bill passed at the recent session of the 
Quebec Provincial Legislature. 

A sum of $25,000 has been set aside by 
the Dominion Government for the further- 
ance of a plan to establish a Bureau of 
Forest Research in the province of Quebec. 
A paper school at Quebec and a government 
nursery will probably be established, where 
methods of encouraging the growth of 
trees by both natural and artificial methods 
will be studied during the present season. 


LUMBER EXPORTS JUMP 49 
PER CENT 
Our tenth principal export in 1923 was 
lumber—boards, planks, and scantlings— 
which was valued at $81,057,000, or 41 per 
cent above the preceding year’s value. The 
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gain in quantity shipped was not so large, 
I4 per cent, or from 1,533,000 to 1,753,000 
thousand board feet. This, however, was 17 
per cent below the average exports before 
the war, according to an analysis of “Our 
World Trade in 1923,” just issued by the 
Foreign Commerce Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The best markets for Southern yellow pine 
were Argentina, Cuba, Great Britain, Mex- 
ico, Canada, and Spain, in the order named; 
for Douglas fir, Japan, Australia, Peru, 
China, and Chile; for oak, Great Britain, 
Canada, Argentina, and Belgium. Logs and 
round, hewn, and sawed timber exports 
amounted in 1923 to $26,584,000, or double 
the 1922 figure of $12,772,000. 

The lumber, timber, and manufactures 
group as a whole made a 49 per cent gain 
above the 1922 values—from $98,243,000 to 
$145,961,000. 


MONTANA—A FOREST OWNER 


That Montana owns 500,000 acres of 
forest is not generally known. How they 
were secured, how they are managed, who 
are the beneficiaries of the proceeds of such 
property, what value they have as a state 
investment, are questions about which the 
public is much less informed, says R. P. 
McLaughlin, the state forester, in a recent 
bulletin. 











A NEW FIRE-FIGHTING MACHINE 


A LETTER FROM A FOREMOST FIRE-FIGHTER IN AMERICA TO A 
FIRE-FIGHTER IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
















Dear Sir: Your letter of February 4 is received 
and has been referred to our Purchasing Agent, who 
will send you a detailed trade description of the 
torch about which you inquire. 

The torch is the best piece of equipment that we 
have found for setting back-fires. The torch is 
merely a huge blow-torch which uses kerosene for 
fuel and operates under an air pressure of from 40 
to 50 pounds. Some of the advantages of these 
torches are that all of the firing can be done by one 
experienced man, thus reducing the danger of back- 
firing to a minimum; that they enable one to start 
fires when material is too damp to be ignited by other 
means, and frequently permit igniting litter as it 
lies when otherwise it would have to be piled; that 
when material is moderately dry fires can be set very 


rapidly just where they are wanted, thus enabling 
one to control his drafts very effectively; that in 
very light litter, or grass types, the strong blast some- 
times permits simply burning a swath and putting 
out the outer edge. The torches are also extremely 
convenient and effective in cleaning up small strips of 
duff along inner edges of trail or in burning moss 
from tree trunks at night. 

The torch is manufactured by the Hauck Manufacturing 
Company, 126-134 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The cost 
of the torch ranges between $36 and $40. 


I am very glad indeed to find myself in the position 
of being able to give you information in regard to 
fire control. Do not hesitate to call upon us when- 
ever in your judgment we might be of service to you. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


126 Tenth Street 











Brooklyn, New York 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE PORTABLE 
FIRE-FIGHTING OUTFITS 


These little pumpers have a capac- 
ity of 20-30 G.P.M. Also, pressures of 
from 100-160 pounds can be obtained. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty is annually being saved by their 
use. 





4 Za “a 4 
Write for catalog 701-B illustrat- 
ing the protection these outfits cffer 
against fire. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE & CO., 


New York, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 























MAKE THAT LUGER INTO 
eae. 
~ = 4u-T 


A RIFLE! 





‘e3mm A Imm 








42° Tram & mm 


8°-7.6mm, & Imm Cata- 
Mail us your pcre ogue 
Luger for equipping it ore 9"™ =. 100. 


with any of the above Interchangeable Long Bar 

i 2 rels 
with 880-yard sight. Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per 
minute with our 32-shot magazines and holster stocks, equal- 
ing 8 riflemen. World-famous super-accurate Mausers and 
Mannlichers; Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U. S. A. 








SMOKERS, BE SURE YOUR MATCH, CIGAR, 
OR CIGARETTE IS OUT. 

GOING FISHING? BE CAREFUL WITH 
YOUR CIGARETTES AND CAMP FIRES. 








are furnished by 


| 
| Illustrations in this Magazine 
| 
| 
| 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 











Attention must be called to a distinction 
which must be made to avoid confusing 
State forests with the National Forests. 
The state forests were comprised in those 
Federal land grants made to the state at the 
time of its creation. They are designated as 
public lands by the state constitution, to 
be held in trust for the people of Mon- 
tana, and consist, as the state constitution 
says, of those lands which are principally 
valuable for the timber that is on them. 
State therefore, the property 
of the people of Montana, and the bene- 
fits and receipts go wholly to Montana’s in- 
situations ; the National Forests 
are the property of the people of the United 
States, the receipts from which go to the 
United States Treasury. However, 35 per 
cent of the National Forest receipts go to 
the state for its schools and roads. 

That these state forests constitute a trust 


forests, are 


whereas 


estate, whose beneficiaries are chiefly Mon- 
tana schools, must never be lost sight of. 
The proceeds from this estate are obtained 
from the sales of the timber crops. A per- 
petual income from these sales of timber 
requires that state forests be managed to 
perpetuate the production of timber crops. 
When fail, the income 
fails. 


the timber crops 


Locating and photographing undiscovered 
lakes in the national forests of Alaska are 
the latest uses to which the airplane has 
been put, says the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 








BOOK SHELF CLEARING 


TO GLEAR OUR SHELVES WE ARE 
OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS AT ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS 


Regular Clearing 
price price 
Study of Trees in 
Witte? 20-8 $3.50 $2.50 
Birds of Field, For- 
est and Park____-_ 2.50 1.75 


The Treatment of 

Disease, Wilcox. 7.00 5.00 
Diseases of Chil- 

dren, Myers__-_-_-- 
Fundamentals of 

Botany, Goger__-_ 1.20 
A Laboratory Guide 

for General Bot- 

any, Gager______- .60 50 
Proceedings of the 

American Forest 


Congress, 1905__. 1.00 50 


ALL LATEST EDITIONS. ONLY A FEW COPIES 
OF EACH AVAILABLE 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L STREET NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It has long been known that there are 
many lakes on the headlands and islands 
traversed by the inside passage between 
Seattle and Skagway that do not appear 
on any map. During the New York-Nome 
flight made by Army aviators, lakes were 
frequently sighted which could not be found 
on the latest and most authentic maps of the 
territory. Tales of unknown water bodies 
are constantly being brought by trappers 
and prospectors. Less than a year ago a 
lake 41%4 miles long and % mile wide was 
discovered at the head of Short Bay. This 
lake has over 1,000 acres of surface area 
and is less than 1% miles from tidewater, 
yet because of the surrounding country’s 
rough topography has remained unknown 
and unnamed. 

Recognizing that many of these 
lakes” may be sources of valuable water- 
power, the Forest Service has laid plans 
to map this no-man’s land of the north by 
means of aerial photographs. A few days’ 
flight, it is said will be sufficient to cover 
the area with a degree of accuracy that 
would require many years and great ex- 
pense to accomplish by ordinary metods. 

The work, which has been approved by 
the Federal Power Commission will be done 
by seaplane, flying from Ketchikan as a 


“lost 


base. 


JACK-PINE SAWFLY IN LAKE STATES 


Mr. R. Zon, Director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reports serious depredations of the 
jack-pine sawfly (Diprion abiatis) over wide 
areas in the Lake States jack-pine region. 
In some stands as high as a third of the 
trees have been killed, though the damage 
is usually not so severe. Dr. Graham, tor- 
est entomologist at the University of Minne- 
sota, has found an average of 38 unopened 
cocoons to a square foot of litter, or 1,500,000 
,an acre. Every evidence points to a general 
outbreak of the sawfly, which makes impera- 
tive the development of control measures. A 
general study is planned for the present year 
by the Bureau of Entomology, the University 
of Minnesota, and the Experiment Station. 


TIMBER USED IN MINING 


The Pennsylvania anthracite region, con- 
sidered as a single mining district, is by far 
the largest user of mine timber of any min- 
ing district, either coal or metal, in the 
United States, and the bituminous districts 
of Pennsylvania rank second. The present 
annual consumption of mine timber by the 
coal-mining industry of Pennsylvania prob- 
ably exceeds 100,000,000 cubic feet annually. 
In 1920 Pennsylvania produced, in round 
figures, 170,600,0co short tons of bituminous 
coal and 79,990,000 long tons (89,500,000 
short tons) anthracite. If it be assumed 
that the bituminous coal mines required 0.33 
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cubic foot, anthracite mines 0.7 cubic foot per 
ton mined, the timber requirements were: 
bituminous, 56,298,000 ; anthracite, 62,850,000, 
or a total of over 119,000,000 cubic feet. 

The average cost of round mine timber in 
the anthracite region in 1905 was, according 
to the U. S. Forest Service, 6.6 cents per 
cubic foot and $15 per 1,000 board feet for 
sawed timber. The present cost has ad- 
vanced to 27.5 cents per cubic foot for round 
timber, delivered to the mine, of which cost 
37.3 per cent represents freight charges. 

In the anthracite region 20 to 25 years ago 
the best grades of white and red oak, chest- 
nut, and pitch-pine timber could be obtained 
locally. The major part of the timber used 
was hardwoods. The softwoods used were 
principally yellow pine, the remainder being 
mostly hemlock and spruce. Even at that 
time much of the yellow pine was shipped 
in from the South, although most of the 
other timber was obtained in Pennsylvania. 
At present perhaps 75 per cent or more of 
the timber used in the anthracite region is 
softwoods, such as loblolly pine and second- 
growth yellow pine, which is largely shipped 
in from the South. The average timber now 
being used is much inferior to that used 29 
years ago. 

As an interesting side light on the timber 
situation, it is creditably reported that some 
anthracite operators have had trial ship- 
ments of Douglas fir brought by ships from 
Oregon by way of the Panama Canal, with 
a view to trying out the use of Douglas fir 
for certain places in the mine, in competition 
with the timbers now obtainable from the 
near-by southern states. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOREST STUDIES 


With the view of stimulating a rather 
laggard interest in forest-fire prevention 
and reforestation of cut-over areas in eastern 
North Carolina, the North Carolina Geo- 
logical and Economic Survey has recently 
undertaken, through its forestry depart- 
ment, the study of the forest conditions 
in a number of counties with special ref- 
erence to the fiscal effect of continued neg- 
lect of their resources. 

Studies in two of these counties, show- 
ing the tax burden placed on the people by 
the deforestation of large areas, have been 
completed in Pender and New Hanover 
counties, and have created much interest 
and discussion by the graphic object-lessons 
they present. It is shown in Pender 
County, for instance, that out of an area 
of 521,600 acres, only 44,003 are in improved 
lands. Deducting for swamp and other 
unsuitable lands, the area of forest lands 
is 436,000 acres, most of which has been 
cut over and repeatedly burned. The 
assessed value of the county is $11,386,000 
and the tax rate for county purposes $1.25. 
The “wild lands” are assessed at only $6.00 
per acre, all they will bear without becom- 
ing tax delinquent. Of a total county reve- 
nue, $142,325, they return only 25 per cent, 


or $36,000. A reasonable estimate shows 
that, with protection from fire, these prac- 
tically useless lands would in twenty-five 
years have produced in excess of five bil- 
lion board feet of timber, worth on the 
stump a minimum of $22,000,000. Deduct- 
ing present timber values, there remains 
approximately a lost value of $19,000,000 
in timber destroyed or prevented from 
growing—a value which, if existent, would 
make it possible to raise the present reve- 
nues with a tax rate of 47 cents, as con- 
trasted with $1.25. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH SCOTCH 

PINE? 

The reason for the scraggy type of tree 
produced by Scotch pine in this country 
has long been a matter of conjecture. Seed 
can be most readily collected from scrubby 
specimens, and possibly the scrawny immi- 
grants are but doubles of their European 
daddies. The Forest Service proposes to 
find out. 

Two-year-old seedlings of Scotch pine 
from seed procured near Riga, on the Baltic 
Sea, and from Austrian seed, have been 
planted in equal quantities at the rate of 
1,000 to the acre on the Mt. Toby College 
Forest, in Massachusetts. Foresters believe 
that Scotch pine grown from seed obtained 
from the Baltic provinces will have 
straighter, cleaner trunks, and will yield 
lumber of a higher quality than that of the 
trees of Austrian origin. Periodic observa- 
tions will be made of the plantations to de- 
termine which is best for extensive forest 
planting in the Northeast. 





Forest Trees 


of the 


District of Columbia 


How to Know Them 
Where to See Them 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, 
containing illustrations and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of 68 of the 
more common forest trees of the United 
States. Also gives both the common and 
scientific names. 


Over 4000 copies have been sold 
Only 30 cents, postpaid 





The American 
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1523 L Street Northwest 
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@ U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
IMPORTED 


Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 


STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer 
of the Genuine, Original 
MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


—, barrels for “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", ro", 12", 14", and 
16", lengths; “D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—x0-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under” Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; 
Famous “Drilling” Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifle; Small 
Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Small Calibre “Over and Under” 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am- 
munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, Cartridge and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, C Shooting A i 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 
A. F. STOEGER 


226 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION 






































BE A GOOD WOODSMAN—LEAVE A CLEAN 
CAMP AND A CLEAN RECORD. 

GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS 
AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY 
FIRE. 

SRC oe a 


ALFRED W. BODINE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
Perest-Fire Appraisals—Forest Valuation—Forest 
Working Plans—Forest Land Surveys—Timber Cruis- 
ingé—Lumber Operations Managed—Tree Planting 
HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
RR a a 





Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1028-29 Whitney Bank Bldg. Phone, Main 2479 


Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 








I NOT ONLY diagnose and prescribe treatment for 

woodlands, 

BUT ALSO carry out the recommendations—sci- 
entifically make thinnings, cut, manu- 
facture, market the Se pagan putting 
forest in proper condition while mak- 
ing cash profit for owner. 


EDWARD RICHARDS, 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City: 














| “Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


TIMBER 


Cruising—Financing— Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 


New York 
Montreal Savannah 
Drummond Bldg. 19 E. Bay Street 
Chicago Seattle 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 











Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space than a : REE trial. 


Kieradesk 













by refund of 
232. N 


Ross.could Co 2%. St. Louis 
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HOW THE FRENCH VIEW FOREST 
FIRES 


The French Parliament has_ recently 
adopted a new series of measures designed 
to minimize the damage inflicted by forest 
fires, writes Consul Damon C. Woods, of 
Paris. By these measures important addi- 
tions are made to the provisions of the 
French Forestry Code, the principal sec- 
tions of which may be summarized as 
follows: 

All of 
to 


or 


the owners 


forbidden 


other than 
forests, or their agents, are 
kindle or carry fire within a 
within 200 meters thereof. During portions 
of the year the prefects may apply the pro- 
hibition to the owners of timbered land or 
their agents, or make other regulations 
deemed essential to the preservation of the 
wooded sections from fire dangers. 

Railroads shall have the right, 
special regulations, to clear the land of 
timber for a distance of twenty meters on 
either side of their exterior tracks. 

The hunting season may be retarded by 
police order in case the risk of a forest 
fire would be incurred by opening the sea- 


persons 


forest 


under 


son at the usual date. 

Commissions will be formed in each de- 
partment, to of the prefect, the 
conservator of waters and forests, the en- 
gineer in chief of roads and bridges, cer- 
tain other officials, and representatives of 
the proprietors of forests and of the wood- 
cutters. These commissions will act in an 
advisory capacity for the formulation of 
local regulations and the better enforce- 
ment of the laws relative to forest protec- 


consist 


tion. 

In the event of a forest fire, the direc- 
tion of the emergency relief will devolve 
upon the mayor of the commune or his 
delegate, except in communes where by con- 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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sent of the mayor the syndical associations 


for forest conservation have designated 
another to act in such case. 
In regions devastated by forest fires, 


new plantings of trees will be exempt from 
all taxes during a period equal to the age 
of the burned timber, if not more than 
twenty vears. 
A BIG HARDWOOD IN THE WEST 
By E. oy: 


been a 


STARKER 
great deal published 
giant redwoods of the 


There has 
lately in regard to the 
Pacific coast, the towering Douglas firs up 
to 380 feet tall, and in fact the belief is 
common that this region does not grow big 
broad-leaf trees. However, the accompany- 
ing photograph shows a cottonwood, Popu- 
lus trichocarpa, that is 8 feet 2 inches in 
diameter above the basal swell and 
about 125 feet in height. It is growing 
two miles southeast of Corvallis, Oregon, 
the home of the Oregon Agricultural College 
Forest School, on the bank of the Willamette 


main 


River. There are many large trees of this 
species in this vicinity, many of which are 
taller, but this one has the greatest basal 
spread. In fact, as far as known, this is the 
largest angiosperm in the West. 


OREGON’S GIANT COTTONWOOD 


Cottonwood is being rapidly cut along the 
Willamette for pulp, veneer, and excelsior, 
but as it is a rapid grower and good seed- 
producer, it should continue to supply a 
considerable quantity of this much-needed 
specialty wood in this territory. 


“I am so pleased with the improved maga- 
zine that I’m inclosing my check for re 
newal of my subscription” (after resigna- 
tion). 

—F, W. Tate, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


“T congratulate you on the very snappy 
appearance of your magazine.” : 
—Howard Weiss, Madison, Wisconsim. 
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DREER’S 
MIDSUMMER CATALOGUE 


Offers seasonable Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. Also a full 
line of Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
Strawberry Plants, and Horti- 
cultural Supplies. 


Write for copy today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 


most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 


Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 








FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and Shrubs—Black Walnut, White Walnut, 
Buckeye, Locust Seedlings, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 
FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 





WW, 
SATORSEe 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 











EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











BOXWOOD EVERGREENS 


Dwarf Edging—True Suffruticosa. Only per- 
fectly hardy variety, 2- and 3-year, fine-rooted 
plants. Also Sempervirens—Tree Boxwood, 
2- and 3-year plants. Fine lot young evergreen 
seedlings. My packing and grading must 
please you. 

ROBERT C. YOUNG 


Wholesale Nurseryman Greensboro, N. C. 


GRAPEVINES 


For the Vineyardist and the Amateur. Large 
List of Varieties. Selections for the different 
parts of the Country. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG FREE 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
BOX V 315 DENISON, TEXAS 








HICKS NURSERIES specialize in large- 
sized evergreens; time-saving shade trees; 
rare berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 


Ask for our catalog, Home Landscapes 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F Westbury, Long Island 








TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN + PHILADELPHIA 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 


Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


Any Quantity 


“Oriental Flowering Trees’’ 





THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 


NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 











Kelsey Nursery Service 


50 Church St. -:-:- New York 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 


Write for Price-list 
and Special Offer on Large Quantities 








ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Berlin, Maryland 


Large growers of stock for forest planting, 
beth Deciduous and Evergreen. 

All the leading kinds and a good many new 
desirable kinds. Send us your list of wants. 

We furnish a good many State Forestry 
Departments and large forest planters. 





LA FRANCE FRUIT AND PLANT FARMS 
Wholesale growers of strawberry and ever-bear- 
ing strawberry plants, raspberry and blackberry 
plants, Concord grapevines, asparagus, rhubarb 
and horseradish. We grow our plants on new 
fields and all plants are free from disease. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Us a List of Your Wants 
F. W. DIXON, Prop. HOLTON, KANSAS 











Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 
Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 
750 COURT ST. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


Forest tree Seedlings our Specialty. We grow 
them by the million, also all kinds of Shade 
trees, Flowering Shrubs and seeds. 


Catalog sent free on request 


NELSON’S TREES GROW 
Large quantities of American Elm two in., two 
one-half in., three in., and larger, specially 
grown for park, cemetery, and boulevard planting. 
Our Elms are growing on the boulevards of New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 
SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
OFFICE AND NURSERIES 


DEPT. A. GLENVIEW, ILL. 














FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 








TREES HARDY PLANTS SHRUBS 


ROSES VINES 
Send for Catalog 


AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a specialty of American introductions. 
Catalog on request 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in Prac- 
tical Forestry, preparing for fed- 
eral, state and private work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering, and Range Management. 

Forest Ranger Course of high- 
school grade, covering one term of 
three months, given during the 
months of January, February, and 
March. 

No tuition is charged for any of 
the above courses, and otherwise 
expenses are the lowest. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 


hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 
Correspondence Course. A 


course in Lumber and Its Uses is 
offered by correspondence, for 
which a nominal charge is made. 


For further particulars address, 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 



































OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 


United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 


gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 
school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


near at hand. 
Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 


and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis, - - Oregon 
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THE CULTIVATED EVERGREENS. Edited by 
l.. H. Bailey. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. Price, $7.50. 

Evergreens may be treated as a_ unit, 
either from the forestry side or from the 
standpoint of horticultural use. This volume 
is a handbook of the coniferous and most 
broad-leaved ornamental 
United States and Canada, 


being a cor ,ilation of articles written by 


important ever- 


greens of the 


experts on a projected plan and brought 
together and edited by Mr. L. H. 
It covers the two essential sides of the sub- 
identification. The 


Bailey. 
ject, cultivation and 
landscape use of evergreens is outlined and 
the difficulties of cultivation and maintenance 
discussed. Soils and location are considered, 
planting and pruning upon, and 
species and horticultural varieties known to 
be in cultivation in the United States and 
for the purpose of 
Treatment of 


touched 


Canada are described 
identification and_ selection. 
leading insects, diseases, and pathological 
depredations are reported, and the experi- 
ence of growers with these problems is as- 
sembled. The important broad-leaved ever- 
greens are listed, together with keys and 
the standard nomenclature. The book closes 
enumeration of 


contempora- 


with an extended woody 
making a_ useful 
neous record. The book will be a valuable 
asset, whether the reader be subjectively 
interested in the growing of evergreens on 
a country estate or has an interest in the 
entire range of the native landscape and 
desires intelligently to appreciate the wooded 


evergreens, 


hills and out-of-doors. 


SHANKs’ Mare. By Charles Coleman Stod- 
dard. George H. Doran Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. Price, $2.50. 

A book of the pleasure of the open road, 
with a new out-of-doors perspective on the 
part we play in the universe; a fresh point 
of view with a convincing note of finality. 
It contains much practical advice with re- 
gard to equipment necessary for tours of 
considerable duration on foot, and the pre- 
scription for making simple and comfortable 
the business of living in leisure moments. 
It should prove a pleasing companion on any 
outdoor excursion, 


SoutH America. By Annie S. Peck, A. M., 
F. R. G. S. George H. Doran Company, 
publishers, New York. Price, $3.50. 

A delightful travel book which contains 
useful, practical, and accurate information on 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


It offers valuable informa- 


South America. 
tion for the tourist visiting the east and 
west coasts and it gives the stay-at-home a 
comprehension of the culture of the people, 
the magnificence of the scenery, and_ the 
splendor of the cities on this continent. The 
book is eminently suitable to the general 
reader in the selection of material facts and 
figures, and will fill the need for a descrip- 
tive guide book of the regions visited by 
tourists—a need which is apparent in view of 
the rapidly 
America. 


growing interest in Latin 


LIFE IN THE YOSEMITE. By Jo- 
Storer. 


ANIMAL 


seph Grinnell and Tracy Irwin 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 


California. 


This volume makes available, for both the 
lay public and the scientific student, informa- 
tion on the bird life, amphibians, mammals, 
and reptiles of the Yosemite Valley, map- 
ping out the general life areas in the region. 
Accuracy of fact is stressed, but the material 
is presented in poputar and readable form. 
Facts are set forth concerning their food, 
breeding habits, and behavior individually 
and as species, and the reader is brought to 
realize the opportunites afforded by the 
National Parks for 
with the creatures whose year-round home 
National 


becoming acquainted 


is converted each summer into a 
Playground. 


E. P. Dutton 
New York 


Camp Grus. By Elon Jessup. 

Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
City. , 
Scientific fact, common sense, and long 
personal experience combine to enable the 
author to instruct in feeding well. Grub 
troubles are dispelled and outdoor living on 
a camping trip becomes a joy instead of a 
period of gastric duress. Food lists are 
given, the care and preparation of foods is 
discussed, the importance of sanitation is 
emphasized, and the whole situation con- 
fronting the average camper is graphically 
mapped out in a series of sketches and dia- 
grams which will be understood and ap- 
preciated by any outdoor enthusiast from the 
youngest boy scout to the seasoned pros 
pector. The problems of the motor camper 
are touched upon and helpful suggestions 
offered for adding to the enjoyment of this 


form of vacationing. 
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SAVE THE FORESTS AND STORE THE 
FLOODS 


“On one of my tramping trips,” writes 
Mr. A. G. Storrs, of Omaha, “I found my- 
self in a deep canyon, at a point where three 
streams came together and at a moment 
when a cloudburst occurred in the moun- 
tains. I sought shelter under the lee of a 
large boulder, where I could watch the storm. 
The mountain forming the watershed of the 
south fork of the stream had been burned 
over by a forest fire several years before 
and regrowth had not taken place. This 
stream rose very rapidly, overflowing its 
banks and bringing down a flood of water, 
dirt, stones, and debris from the mountain. 
About an hour after the storm was over, the 
stream was back very nearly to its normal 
flow. The north and west forks of the 
stream had their sources in mountains 
heavily forested, and I noted that these 
streams showed only a slight increase in 
volume as a result of the cloudburst. Their 
water remained almost perfectly clear the 
entire afternoon, although the storm was 
fully as severe on these forks as on the 
south fork. 

“This, to me, was a most perfect demon- 
stration of the value of forestry, not alone 
from the standpoint of trees, but for show- 
ing what an enormous reservoir a forest is 
for storing water, to be gradually fed out 
to the lands below where most needed.” 


TAKE THE OLD BLACK PIPE 
By CuHartEs H. SHINN 


“Look over that list, will you, Bill? 
Think I've put in everything I positively 
need and left out everything unnecessary. 
We'll just multiply that by five and there 
you are.” 

“Powerful lot of sugar—and beans! 
Why, man, we'll only be out over two Sun- 
days! Why, three pounds of beans apiece— 
no, five, and part of them brown! Golly, 
man, d’ye think I'm a Dago, to eat brown 
beans ?” 

“Doll, she did the grub, says we want 
heaps of sugar where it’s cold, and that 
sugar is easier to pack and lighter than 
syrup; that we can make our own sugar 
syrup for hot cakes. 
Same about beans. 


Guess she knows. 
You'll notice that we 
have precious little canned meat. Beans 
will be our steady, and with plenty of sea- 
soning beans will taste good, believe me. 
Ever try ‘em down at Domenici’s? They 
Say they're better yet at an elevation of 
7,000 feet.” 

“We-e-ell, if you're sure; but I've got 
you in one place, Old Timer—not a Camel 
in the bunch!” 

“No, nor there ain't going to be, nor in 
your jeans, either. I set a forest fire once, 
and, believe me, I set no more. Here, in 
town, a cigarette stub lands in a concrete 
Sutter and dies peacefully. Up there it 
lights in a bunch of dry pine needles, and 


while it is slowly dying it sets the world 
afire.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“That’s not argument, Bill; it’s—it’s—say. 
persiflage. This is one case where J know. 
And no party I go with takes a cigarette. 
3esides, a pipe tastes heaps better. My 
wife never lets me smoke one at home; has 
an idea it smells. Out of doors Old Com- 
fort and I can have peace.” 








Desolation 


This is the forest fire evil; 

The murmuring firs and the cedars 
Stand like a skeleton forest, 
Stripped of their beauteous raiment. 


Gone is the joy of the forest, 
Gone is the pleasure it gave us; 
Mute, reproachful and silent, 

It stands in its black desolation. 


You who enjoy the wild beauty 

Of forested mountain and valley, 

Leave it as green as you find it; 

Leave no smouldering spark to destroy it. 


—George E. Griffith. 











FADDISTS 

Faddists are useful in forestry. Men with 
a hobby attract attention and carry their 
enthusiasm across to those with whom they 
come in contact. One of the needs today 
in forestry is more faddists to spread the 
gospel of conserving our rapidly disappear- 
ing tree resources. There are a few such 
men in the field, but they do not exist in 
sufficient numbers, as the nature of the for- 
estry problem naturally attracts the scien- 
tific mind. 

Men popular enough to win a high place of 
influence, who have enthusiasm, imagination, 
and ability to capitalize the power of the 
faddist, can do much toward laying the 
necessary groundwork for the effective con- 
servation of our most abused natural re- 
source, the forest. 

A few evangelists have carried the mes- 
sage of the conservative and scientific use 
of our wood resources to the people, but an 
imposing public indifference still exists when 
it comes to a popular demand for the protec- 
tion and careful use of our remaining trees 
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Yale School of 


Forestr y 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Iumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 




















The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





6 ies State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 























Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





| HARVARD FOREST 
| 


A forest experiment station of two thou- 
ears under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 


sand acres, 14 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 


| 
| 


| 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a _ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE FORESTER, B. S., M. S. E., Michi 
gan University, 11 years’ experience with U. S. 
Forest Service in California, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana; one year railroad location and construction 
work; wishes position with lumber company or 
state service as forester or logging engineer. 
References furnished if desired. Address Box 
7060, care AMERICAN FoRESTS AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. 5-7-24) 





FORESTER-LAWYER, studied at two forest 
schools and law-school graduate. Studied com- 
merce one year at university. At present engaged 
in graduate study of economics as related to 
forestry at an eastern university. Desires to 
locate with a forest-products concern where a 
knowledge of both law and forestry will be use- 
ful. Interview desired. Available June 15th. 
Address Box 7065, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. -24) 
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FOREST SCHOOL GRADUATE with some forest 
experience in the West and with training and 
wide experience in horticulture, including tree 
surgery, desires to return to forestry; either 
state, private, or municipal; preferably the latter. 
Forest experience includes blister-rust work with 
the U. S. Government. Full particulars and ref- 
erences given on request. Address Box 7070, 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (6-8-24) 











FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 
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YOUNG MAN, 18 years of age, high-school gradu- 
ate, desires work in hardwood forests. Would 
like work which will give experience in practical 
application of forestry. Address Box 7080, care 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (6-8-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, B. S., Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, wants position with a pulp or 
lumber company as forester or forest engineer. 
Prefers northern location. At present employed 
in cypress operation. References. Address Box 
7085, care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND ForREsT 
Lire, Washington, D. C. (7-9-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER with 14% years’ prac- 
tical experience in all phases of forestry work— 
cruising and lumbering from stump to car— 
wishes position with lumbering company, coal 
company, state, or person owning large estates. 
3est of references furnished on request. Ad- 
dress Box 7090, cate of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C (7-9-24) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, with degree Bachelor 
of Forestry, desires position with state, lumber 
company, or private estate. Has several years 
of experience as State Forester, and later ex- 
perience in city forestry and _ private work. 
References and details furnished upon request. 
Address Box 7095, care of AMERICAN FoRESTS 
AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (8-10-24) 








SOLAN L. PARKES 
THE TREEMAN 
THREE POINT e @ @ TREEHELP SERVICE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 




















Mention AMERICAN ForeESTS AND Forest Lire—It Helps 





FIRST AID FOR MICHIGAN’S 
FORESTS 


A step of considerable importance to the 
industrial progress of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan was taken at a recent executive 
meeting of the officers and directors of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau of 
Michigan, where a representative of the 
Bureau was appointed on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station. This representative, John M. 
Bush, of Ishpeming, is one of a committee 
of thirteen men representing the various in- 
terests devoted to the development of the tim- 
ber resources of the Great Lakes States— 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

One of the first items of business to be 
considered will be the establishment of a 
substation of the Lake States Experiment 
Station in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
The headquarters station is already estab- 
lished and in active operation at the Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, under the direction 
of Dr. Raphael T. Zon. The suggestion of 
an upper Michigan forest experiment sta- 
tion came voluntarily from Dr. Zon, follow- 
ing a recent trip of inspection throughout 
the northern sections of the three states 
mentioned. 

The plan would include the selection of a 
single tract containing, approximately, 3,000 
acres of land and with as many different 
types of timber as can be found in a single 
area, with sufficient cleared or cut-over acre- 
age for the carrying on of experimental 
planting and propagating. The two primary 
objectives of such a station are: A combina- 
tion of agriculture and forestry in which 
forests play a part in the land utilization; 
development of methods of cutting in the 
old forests of birch, beech, maple, and hem- 
lock that will prolong the life of the old 
timber, make possible the natural reproduc- 
tion of hemlock, which is still the chief 
source of the pulp and paper industry in 
Wisconsin, reduce the fire danger, and pro- 
vide for continuous forest production. 


A HIGHWAY TREE NURSERY 

The advantages of beautiful as well as 
well-paved highways is keenly felt by citi- 
zens of many localities, and in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, the local automobile club 
is taking a practical step toward attaining 
these advantages by a definite program of 
tree-planting along the highways leading 
into the city. Carlos T. Bates, of the Fre- 
mont Forest Experiment Station, with head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs, has recently 
met a special committee of the auto club of 
that city, states the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, to advise 
on the establishment of a nursery to supply 
trees for this purpose. According to present 
plans, the club will maintain a nursery of 
its own, buying seedling stock or tree seed 
and raising the stock until it is of sufficient 
size to put out along the roads. It is probable 
that other civic organizations in other parts 
of the country will undertake similar work. 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING TO MAKE 
THOUGHTLESS 
FOLKS TAKE 
NOTICE? 


INVEST NOW IN FOREST 
FIRE PREVENTION 





to warm their dinners up, 
Left the boy to tend it, 
and with him left the pup. 
Puppy jumped a rabbit, 
ae coaxed them all away, 
Fire burned the forest, 
and choppers future pay. 
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PlaceThese Posters Around 


Your Summer Camp 
In Your Store 


On the Bulletin of Your Club 
or Library 


SIX SUBJECTS IN THREE COLORS—SIZE 11” x 14” 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—POSTPAID 
I to 30—15c. each 


30 to 120—10c. each 
120 to 600— 6c. each 


Sold in Sets of Six Only <i 
Buck-killing Ben was nearly froze, 


Stuffers for use in correspondence, size 314” x 514". Price, He swung his arms and stamped his toes, 
postpaid, $3.00 per 1,000 The leaves were dry, he lit a match, 
The forest soon on fire did catch, 
R mn: 
Sn It sent a million trees to pot - 
THE WORST OF THE FIRE SEASON IS AHEAD And spoiled Ben's hunting with the lot! 


The American Forestry Association 


. Copyright 1924 by THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATIO 
Washington, D. C. 




















Number 8 of a Series 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


THE AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION OF 








c AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 


for the six months ending June 30, 1924, as reported to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, was 8.2 per cent greater than the average 
net paid circulation for the preceding six months. 


This increase was obtained without the use of premiums, solici- 


tors, or special offers. 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE will continue to 
confine its circulation to the better class of people rather than to 
build circulation by all kinds of methods merely as justification for 
a high advertising rate. 


WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM ADVERTISERS WHO WISH TO INTRODUCE 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY AND MERIT TO OUR READERS 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 
1523 L Street N. W. sa iaaicaaaali Washington, D. C. 






































PROTECT YOUR MAGAZINES 
IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 


Made of the best quality leather cloth, embossed, hand colored 
in a brown two-tone effect and stamped in genuine gold. Durable 
and waterproof. Will last a lifetime. A newly patented device 
makes it easy for you to insert individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. A clean, easy operation that enables you to bind them per- 
manently. Each cover holds twelve issues. Bound into one of these 
beautiful covers, they make a permanent volume equal in appearance 
to the best binding on your library shelves. A valuable and prac- 
tical addition to any library. 

Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the number ordered. Postage 
will be prepaid to any point in the United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian cities, add 25c. for postage on each binder. 

Black cloth binders, as formerly advertised, with AMERICAN 
FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE stamped in gold on cover, may be 
secured at $2.00 each or two for $3.50. 


Mail your order to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Capacity— Twelve Issues. : 
Issues can be bound as received. 1523 L Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








